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WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? 


An Editorial and 
Statement of Policy 


ECONDARY education is today 

confronted with some perplexing 
questions. How far is it practicable to 
make the curriculum serve “the impera- 
tive needs of youth” to which the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals are committed? Shall 
the traditional school subjects be de- 
throned, exalted, or merely rearranged ? 
What shall be done about the “misfits” 
that plague almost every class group? 
Is guidance really accomplishing what 
we have been led to expect? But instead 
of trying to list them all, let’s choose 
three or four of the most urgent for a 
closer look. 


Where does responsibility for coun- 
seling belong? As more trained special- 
ists in this field have become available, 
there has been some inclination on the 
part of the classroom teachers to stand 
aside and let the experts take over the 
burden. Indeed, some specialists in 
counseling, by emphasizing centralized 
authority, have tended to encourage that 
attitude. The opposite emphasis is sug- 
gested by Dr. Turrell in his article 
found on the following pages. While 
pointing out that the classroom teacher 
has unavoidable responsibilities for a 
share in guidance and occupies a pe- 
culiarly favorable position for certain 
phases of it, by implication at least, he 
goes even further. When he notes the 
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importance of wise interpretation of 
the curriculum and skillful teaching as 
vital factors in guidance, one begins to 
realize how inseparable are the inter- 
related influences which affect a pupil’s 
decisions. Further clarification of re- 
sponsibilities and relationships in the 
total program of guidance stands as im- 
portant unfinished business for second- 
ary education. 


How well does the typical high school 
curriculum really serve the educational 
needs of the pupils? We have heard 
that one so often that we try to shrug 
it off, but the situation keeps facing us. 
It has been pointedly said that only the 
minorities at the two extremes of the 
high school population find a curricu- 
lum clearly fitted for their recognized 
needs. Those whose ability and interests 
mark them as obvious candidates for 
higher education find the college pre- 
paratory curriculum as the one safe 
pathway to their goal. The question is 
occasionally raised as to whether this 
pattern of subjects is really the best for 
that purpose, but as long as most of the 
colleges and universities insist upon it, 
both pupils and teachers know what 
must be done. 


T the other end is the rather small 
group, perhaps too small, consist- 

ing of pupils who have made a definite 
choice of a vocation for which training 
can be completed on the secondary level. 
We serve many of these well, particu- 
larly in such lines as agriculture and 
some business occupations. It is the 
great aimless middle group that disturbs 
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our complacency and taxes our resource- 
fulness in trying to maintain some sem- 
blance of acceptable accomplishment. 
It is the realization that the curriculum 
falls short of challenging the real abili- 
ties of this group that spurs consci- 
entious educators to keep seeking better 
materials and methods in order to cap- 
ture some of the vital interest and 
energy which now find their major out- 
let in extra-class activities. 


T= experimental approaches to 
the problems of the curriculum pro- 
vide some of the most interesting and 
provocative innovations now under way 
in secondary education. It will be a 
prominent phase of the policy of the 
JouRNAL to provide a forum for report- 
ing and evaluating such developments. 

How effectively are we helping pupils 
make the transition from the sheltered 
environment and definitely set program 
of the elementary school to the greater 
freedom, diversity, and distractions of 
the high school? The junior high school 
has had this as one of its major func- 
tions, but more than half of the high 
school districts have no such inter- 
mediate link with elementary schools. 
Furthermore, the junior high school 
has, itself, been under criticism on this 
point, some of its critics charging that 
it has made two breaks instead of one, 
and that seventh-grade pupils are too 
immature to use wisely the freedom or 
to adjust safely to the distractions of a 
secondary school. The responsibilities 
of effective articulation are still mat- 
ters of concern and earnest study. The 
columns of the JouRNAL will welcome 
discussions upon ways of dealing more 
effectively with the transition period 
where adjustments take place which 
may affect so crucially the later years 
of school life. 

Problems such as these will continue 
to be the chief concern in shaping our 
editorial policy. The California Society 
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of Secondary Education is a nonprofit 
professional association of educators 
whose primary purpose is the pro- 
motion of coordinated progress among 
the secondary schools of the state. It 
has been the well-considered conviction 
of its members that the indispensable 
vehicle for the interchange of ideas 
essential to that end is the maintenance 
of a publication committed to the dis- 
semination of information regarding de- 
velopments and points of view along the 
pioneer front of secondary education in 
this area. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the JouRNAL has been dedicated 
to the responsibility of supplying that 
service. 

At the same time, there has been and 
will be a continuous and determined 
effort to avoid provincialism. Articles 
pertinent to the common problems in 
the secondary field are sought from 
out-of-state educators and practically 
every issue carries at least one such 
contribution. This publication has a 
nation-wide circulation, and there are 
special reasons why the interest in edu- 
cational pioneering here is not limited 
to Californians. In this state the junior 
high school originated. Here the junior 
college movement has had its most sig- 
nificant development. More important 
still is the fact that such features are 
the natural product of our educational 
conditions. The pressures of a rapidly 
growing and cosmopolitan population, 
the keen public interest in and generous 
support of secondary schools, and a 
minimum of traditionalism to hamper 
experimentation have combined to make 
this state a kind of proving labora- 
tory for original ideas in secondary 
education. 


OR the teachers of California and 
of the nation the JourRNAL provides 
the one medium for reporting and pro- 
moting such forward-looking develop- 
ments. In the task of performing these 





























WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


services adequately, the staff has three 
indispensable sources of direct assist- 
ance. In the first place, the member- 
ship of the Society, which is open to all 
persons interested in the improvement 
of secondary education, is constantly 
on the alert for material which merits 
evaluation and recognition. Next comes 
the great group of earnest teachers who 
regard the magazine as peculiarly their 
own clearing house and arena for intro- 
ducing and subjecting to critical dis- 
cussion new and promising ideas and 
practices. Third, and most immediately 
helpful of all, are the staff members 
of the State Department of Education, 
who are constantly in the field as con- 
sultants on most of these new ventures 
and who report to our staff those over- 
modest persons of inventive talent who 
would hesitate to publicize their ideas 
and achievements without some urgent 
solicitation. 


In the light of this conception of its 
functions and obligations, the staff of 
the JourRNAL will be particularly re- 
ceptive to articles dealing with the 
pioneering and creative aspects of sec- 
ondary education, even in controversial 
areas. Proposals that depart from fa- 
miliar practices deserve, in turn, to be 
subjected to searching analysis and criti- 
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cal evaluation. Articles dealing with 
such issues, either favorably or unfavor- 
ably, will receive special consideration 
and will be published if they seem to 
have significant or provocative value for 
those teachers or administrators who 
are trying to meet in a realistic way the 
actual problems of the modern high 
school. 


HIS invitation for comments of a 

critical or appraisal nature applies 
to the policy as well as to the content 
of the magazine. Reports of your ex- 
perience and convictions regarding ma- 
terial appearing in these columns will 
be welcomed, even if only a paragraph 
in length. Such contributions will be 
published if pertinent and timely, espe- 
cially if they seem to be likely to stimu- 
late constructive thinking on the part of 
others. The editor, at least, will peruse 
them conscientiously for whatever guid- 
ance value he may be able to find in 
them. If responses warrant it, a special 
column will be set aside for brief com- 
ments and critical observations from 
our readers. The basis for selecting 
these will be our sincere conviction as 
to their interest and value to other 
readers. F. W. T. 


The California Committee Increases Its Membership 


At its spring meeting the California Committee for the Study of Education took 
formal action by means of which its membership has been extended to include a 
representative from the California Society of Secondary Education and a repre- 
sentative from the California Council of Catholic School Superintendents. 

President Redford has appointed Mr. Frank W. Thomas to serve as the 
Society’s representative on the California Committee. Since Mr. Thomas has re- 
cently been appointed to serve as the Editor of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF 
SeconpARY Epucation for the Society, this new appointment is particularly 


appropriate. 


The California Council of Catholic School Superintendents is composed of the 
superintendents of the five dioceses in California. The superintendent of each 
diocese is the administrative chief of the Catholic colleges and high schools, as well 
as the elementary schools. Monsignor O’Dowd, Executive Chairman of the 
Council, has appointed Father James Brown, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco Diocese, to serve as the representative of the Council on the 


California Committee. 











The Classroom Teacher 


And Guidance 


HAT is the role of the teacher as 

related to guidance? Some de- 
fine guidance essentially as the process 
which gives intelligent attention to the 
needs of students considered as indi- 
viduals, and, furthermore, as the process 
which helps students to become pro- 
gressively more able to guide them- 
selves. From this consideration the 
answer to the question comes from de- 
termining how the teacher can make 
the student more aware of his personal 
and social needs, his interests and abili- 
ties, and how to stimulate him to do 
something about this awareness. 

More particularly it is that aspect of 
the educational program concerned with 
helping the student to become adjusted 
to his present situation, and to make 
and carry out plans for himself in line 
with this information about himself. 
This interpretation does away with the 
division of guidance into categories of 
health, vocational, recreational, civic, 
and possibly others. It does not consist 
primarily in preventing or curing mal- 
adjustments, but in helping each indi- 
vidual to achieve the richest, most satis- 
fying life possible, both during school 
years and in postschool days. 

School personnel who perform guid- 
ance functions for students and come 
into dtrect contact with students in the 
discharge of these functions can be 
grouped, in general, into three classifi- 
cations: (1) counselors (or advisers) 
working on a full time basis with no 
teaching assignments and with a certain 
number of students assigned to them for 
counsel; (2) teacher-counselors, who 
have a part-time teaching assignment 
and, for the rest of their load, carry a 
somewhat smaller number of students 
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4 By A. M. TURRELL 





4 There is still a difference of opinion 
as to the relative desirability of a 
centralized or decentralized plan of 
counseling. Even in those systems in 
which there is rather strong emphasis 
on a central staff of specialists, there 
is still recognized the need for certain 
counseling services which only the 
classroom teacher, with her intimate 
daily contacts with pupils, can per- 
form best. Dr. Archie Turrell received 
his doctor's degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity, with his major study in the 
field of guidance. He has served as 
Director of Guidance in high school, 
as Counselor in the junior college, 
and is now President of the John Muir 
College in Pasadena. He is the co- 
author with Lefever and Weitzel of 
the text, “Principles and Techniques 
of Guidance,” and co-author also with 
Weitzel of an “Instructor's Manual in 
Group Guidance.” He has given spe- 
cial attention to putting into practice 
at the John Muir College many of the 
principles discussed in this article. 





for guidance responsibilities similar 
to the full-time counselors; and (3) 
teachers with a full-time teaching as- 
signment who have certain guidance 
functions to perform as an integral part 
of their classroom instruction. It is this 
latter group that will be considered in 
this discussion, along with that second 
group of teacher-counselors, in so far 
as their classroom teaching assignment 
is concerned. If the teacher-counselors 
have the same students in their counsel- 
ing groups that they have enrolled in 
their classes, then the problem will be 
easier for them; but such a condition 
is neither assumed nor essential to the 
discussion that follows. 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 


PROBLEMS FACED BY YOUTH 

Because of the difficulties involved, 
desirable directions for student develop- 
ment are seldom outlined in terms of 
the problems faced by youth and the 
curricular needs to meet these problems. 
Theoretically, such a plan would necessi- 
tate two steps: (1) Establishing stand- 
ards to be attained in terms of knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes, and ideals ; and 
(2) determining the present status of 
youth, with respect to these standards.* 
Curricular needs would be represented 
by the differences between these points. 
Setting standards in a changing social 
order and at the same time helping the 
student to appreciate the essential values 
of these standards to him is a problem 
with many ramifications. 

From the guidance point of view, a 
practical approach to the solution of 
this problem would be to start with stu- 
dents’ expressed goals or desires, which 
are commensurate with their ability to 
achieve and list the needs which they 
face. It would then be possible to de- 
termine the contributions which the 
school must make to the satisfaction of 
these needs in the case of individual 
students. An inventory of needed 
contributions could then be made and 
classified into three groups: (1) Those 
which must be performed in individual 
conferences with students; (2) those 
which can best be fulfilled by working 
with groups of students, as in a class 
situation; and (3) those which may 
need some effective combination of the 
two approaches. 


On the above basis, the following 
question could then be more satis- 
factorily answered: “What guidance 
functions can best be performed by a 
classroom teacher working as a teacher, 
and which can best be delegated to a 
guidance specialist working somewhat 





1 Thayer V. T., Zachry, Caroline B., and Ko- 
tinsky, Ruth. Reorganizing Secondary Educa- 
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apart from, but in close coérdination 
with, the classroom?” An answer to 
this question would provide a basis for 
the delegation of functions to the indi- 
viduals best able to discharge them. 

This has been done in part in a cer- 
tain secondary school situation which 
will be used here as a point of departure 
in discussing the role of the teacher in 
guidance.” In the fall of 1947, by means 
of a “Problem Check List” devised by 
Ross L. Mooney, tenth- and eleventh- 
grade boys and girls were surveyed to 
ascertain what problems were troubling 
them, on the basis of which a program 
presumably should be planned to meet 
these indicated needs through curricu- 
lar and co-curricular means. These data 
yielded a list of problems grouped into 
two classifications: (1) The fifteen 
problems most frequently checked as 
“something which is troubling you,” 
and (2) the five most important prob- 
lems checked as those “troubling you 
most.” It should be emphasized again at 
this point that these data are included 
only as one illustration of a procedure by 
which a curriculum, or some portion of 
the school program, might use student 
problems as the starting point. 

The Mooney “Problem Check List” 
summarizes some 330 problems into the 
following areas : 

1. Health and physical development 

2. Finance, living conditions, and 
employment 

3. Social and recreational activities 

4. Courtship, sex, and marriage 

5. Social-psychological relations 

6. Personal-psychological relations 

7. Morals and religion 

8. Home and family 

9. The future: Vocational and edu- 
cational. 

10. Adjustment to school work 


A preliminary study of the most im- 





2 Motsinger, Dorothy E. “A Comparative 


Evaluation of the Core-Curriculum and Guid- 
ance-Period Plans of Guidance in Two Four- 
Year Junior Colleges.”” Unpublished report. 
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portant problems listed for the two 
groups of boys shows a shift in impor- 
tance, in their estimation, from finances 
and employment in the tenth grade to 
adjustment to school work in the 
eleventh grade. It should be noted here 
that these data were assembled in a 
school system organized on the 6-4-4 
basis with the tenth year coming at the 
end of the middle unit, and the eleventh 
grade being the first year of a four-year 
junior college. Also, that the average 
age for the eleventh grader—sixteen— 
marks the point where work permits 
and job opportunities begin to be possi- 
ble. One conclusion seems to be indi- 
cated, namely, that the eleventh-grade 
curriculum should emphasize adjust- 
ment to school work in a major way, 
at least for the boys. The same group 
of data for the girls does not show such 
striking differences between the tenth 
and the eleventh grade, but does show 
among the most important problems of 
concern a predominance of personal- 
psychological problems. If anything in 
the way of differentiation is indicated, 
it is an increasing concern for these 
types of problems in the eleventh year. 
Clearly, the eleventh-grade curriculum 
should provide for the girls a major 
emphasis on personality development. 

Since both the boys and girls will be 
scheduled in the same classes and will 
participate in many coeducational co- 
curricular activities, it would seem that 
the total program for the eleventh- 
graders should be set up to meet the fol- 
lowing problems in some definite way : 


1. Adjustment to school work 
2. Personal-psychological relations 
3. The future: Vocational and edu- 
cational planning 
4. Courtship, sex, and marriage 
5. Some consideration of part-time 
and summer employment 
A more thorough examination of 
these data will indicate other ways in 
which the curriculum may be modified 
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to meet stated needs of youth. One no- 
tices an absence of troublesome concern 
over problems in the “Morals and Re- 
ligion” field. It cannot be that they have 
no problems in this area. Probably it 
means that they have not been made 
aware of such needs. ( Might this indi- 
cate a lack in our curriculum in failure 
to build such an awareness?) This point 
is brought out to emphasize that only 
one of many ways to discover bases for 
curriculum construction is to be found 
in a study of the stated or felt needs of 
youth. 
NEEDS TO BE MET BY TEACHERS 


The role of the teacher in the guid- 
ance program may be determined by 
endeavoring to discover which of the 
needs delineated can best be abetted by 
the classroom teacher working as a 
teacher. This step can be approached 
from two angles: (1) By considering 
what can be done by teachers in con- 
nection with the regularly established 
courses or subjects in the curriculum, 
and (2) by considering what new and 
different types of instructional units 
might be introduced into the curriculum. 

Present-day schools place the major 
emphasis on subjects. Pressure is often 
exerted on the student to focus his at- 
tention on them. Apparently, however, 
one cannot force student interest to be- 
come subject-centered; his interest in 
subjects is obviously secondary to more 
tundamental objectives. The guidance 
program can best function, therefore, 
when it comes to grips with the more 
primary aims of students. The teacher 
will likewise find his place in the guid- 
ance program; that is, the guidance 
viewpoint will permeate his teaching 
only as he develops his subject matter 
in terms understood and appreciated by 
the student. 

The question arises as to the teacher’s 
opportunity for doing this in connection 
with such regularly established subjects 
as mathematics, English, or science. He 
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knows that for the most part his stu- 
dents do not “live” mathematics, or 
English, or science. They are “taking” 
them because of a conviction that these 
subjects probably have some direct 
contribution to make to other more im- 
portant objectives of living. The in- 
structor should thus become informed 
concerning his students’ interests and 
abilities, their scholastic achievement, 
and their ability to achieve in various 
educational fields. He needs to know 
their friends and associates, their 
parents, and something of their home 
life. As Sir William Osler, the former 
Johns Hopkins medical specialist, has 
said, “It is more important to know 
what person has the illness than to know 
what illness the person has.” 

Such an endeavor calls for cooper- 
ation with the guidance specialist. How- 
ever, if teachers discover that the guid- 
ance specialist is doing all the “co-ing” 
while they are doing all the “operating,” 
their ardor for “studying” the pupil will 
be dampened at the outset. A form 
should be devised on which pertinent 
data regarding each student would regu- 
larly be furnished the teacher at the be- 
ginning of the school term. Such a re- 
port should be couched in terminology 
understandable to the teacher who is ex- 
pected to use it. 


If the instructor has a substantial 
background of training in psychology 
and psychological measurements, the 
intelligence quotient can be given. Even 
in such cases, however, it may be more 
meaningful to supply the teacher with 
verbal descriptions of the mental ability 
in classification, or the placement of the 
student on a five-point scale. 

With this background of knowledge 
about his students as a beginning, there 
are at least seven guidance functions 
which a teacher can perform as a part 
of his work as a teacher which will fur- 
ther the aim of giving intelligent at- 
tention to their needs. Not all of these 
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seven functions can be performed by 
all teachers in connection with all sub- 
jects ; in some cases all may be possible, 
but in others only a few. In any event, 
none of these functions should be 
“dragged in’ if they do not form an 
integral part of the instructional pro- 
gram. Where it appears that this would 
be the case, the teacher might well ask 
himself, before concluding that he can- 
not perform any guidance functions, 
whether his subject touches vital needs 
of students. 


Student-Subject Objectives. It 
would seem that one of the tasks of a 
teacher should be to institute a bit of 
high-class “salesmanship” with respect 
to his subject. This would be one way 
to meet the student’s expressed desire 
for more meaningful and interesting 
school experiences. Furthermore, it is 
the right of the student to know what 
bearing a subject can be expected to 
have on the realization of his objectives, 
be they vocational, avocational, health, 
or social-civic. He is investing a certain 
portion of his time for a term or a year, 
and is entitled to know what returns he 
may expect. This, after all, is the es- 
sence of salesmanship—informing the 
prospective purchaser about the returns 
on his investment, and letting him de- 
cide whether or not to make that in- 
vestment. 


Establishment of Goals. Many stu- 
dents will come to the teacher without 
clearly established objectives. It should 
be part of the teacher’s obligation to 
help such students select appropriate 
goals in the vocational, avocational, 
health, and social-civic areas, in so far 
as his subject has significance in these 
areas. If a particular subject does not 
serve a student in one or more of these 
areas, either the subject should not be 
offered or the student should not be en- 
rolled in it. One should not be in a 
hurry, however, to reach the latter con- 
clusion. Here, again, is an opportunity 
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to make the student’s school experi- 
ences more meaningful to him. 

Vocational Plans. Achieving the 
above function will require the presen- 
tation of vocational information as a 
part of the subject to be studied. This 
should give the student an idea of the 
ways in which the course is related to 
vocational life. Useful material should 
be -introduced as opportunities arise. 
Students need and have expressed a 
desire for help in choosing and pre- 
paring for a life work, particularly as it 
relates to the selection of courses. 

Avocational Plans. Any subject 
should be so presented that students will 
grasp its avocational and cultural sig- 
nificance and thus be able to make a 
better and more profitable use of their 
leisure time. An artificial separation 
cannot be made of the vocational and 
avocational contributions of an activity ; 
what is one man’s vocation may be an- 
other’s avocation. Likewise, the contri- 
butions of a subject to achieving good 
mental and physical health, and to the 
playing of one’s part as a cooperating 
member of society should be made clear 
to the student, wherever such possible 
contributions exist. Students have also 
indicated a desire to know more about 
bodily functions and to have a better 
understanding of the rules of health. 

Stimulation of Interests. The 
stimulation of new interests and the 
encouragement of worth-while prefer- 
ences already possessed is a function of 
every teacher. Often these interests will 
lead the student to a vision of occu- 
pational pursuits for which he has an 
aptitude, and which will be extremely 
satisfying to him. 

Techniques of Study. Many teach- 
ers complain that students do not know 
how to study. Numerous schools have 
organized special courses in which they 
attempt to give the student training in 
“how to study.” The teaching of such 
courses has often been assigned to guid- 
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ance workers as one of the regular func- 
tions of their offices. These courses 
include instruction in such skills as 
note-taking, the use of the library, and 
reading methods, and may embrace such 
problems as effective attitudes and how 
to control them, the relation of an edu- 
cation to life plans, and training in origi- 
nal and creative thinking. 

This procedure seems to be robbing 
the teacher of one of his main reasons 
for being. It is the function of the in- 
structor to teach the student how to 
“study” (i. e., attempt to solve) the 
problems that he is meeting in that class 
and will continue to meet within that 
area. To the extent that proper study 
techniques condition success in a sub- 
ject, this procedure will contribute to 
the student’s desire for scholastic suc- 
cess, better his relationships with 
teachers, and lessen the fear of failure. 

Student Inventory. In the process 
of performing the above classroom 
functions, the teacher will have constant 
opportunity to analyze and appraise the 
interests, abilities, skills, habits, and 
personality traits of individual students. 
These inventories are of considerable 
value to the teacher, but also should 
be made a part of the regular periodic 
report to counselors or others more di- 
rectly charged with specialized guidance 
functions. These reports could be ac- 
companied by valuable suggestions for 
adjustments either in the school pro- 
gram or in the student’s plans. 


NEEDED TYPES OF GROUP 
INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 

Common Learnings. The following 
discussion will be built around the gen- 
eral education experiences of students at 
the secondary level, comprising grades 
seven through fourteen. While most of 
the material is drawn from the experi- 
ences of the writer in the upper eight 
years of a 6-4-4 school system, the 
principles illustrated should be possible 
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of application with appropriate vari- 
ations in systems organized on a 6-3-3-2 
basis, or other forms including those 
not having a junior college as the top- 
most unit. 


In the first place, it would seem de- 
sirable, both for purposes of curricular 
articulation and of integration, to have 
some close grouping of subject-matter 
areas from the seventh through the four- 
teenth grade. Ease of administration 
would be achieved as well, although this 
is not the major purpose. The follow- 
ing four groups will form the basic out- 
line for the discussion that follows, al- 
though some other groupings of related 
subject-matter areas may seem more 
suitable to the reader for his particular 
school situation: (1) The Applied Arts 
division, comprising the more tradition- 
ally titled areas of business, engineer- 
ing, and technology; (2) the Fine Arts 
division, including the more familiar 
art and music designations; (3) the 
Humanities division, covering English, 
the foreign languages, and the social 
studies; and (4) the Natural Science 
division, including the biological and 
physical sciences, health, and physical 
education. Some might even prefer to 
group the first two divisions under one 
title: The Arts. 

General Education. Each of the 
four divisional areas mentioned above 
will now be discussed briefly from the 
point of view of student purposes served 
by each area in so far as these purposes 
relate to the general education program 
of a school. Following this presen- 
tation, the next section will deal with 
the Special Education Emphasis, which 
may be regarded by some as being more 
particularly classifiable in the guidance 
area. The writer does not necessarily 
hold to this viewpoint of a dichotomy 
in guidance and curriculum, but will 
present the two since much in the 
general education area in the way of 
subject matter forms an essential back- 
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ground of experience and knowledge 
without which the personal applications 
which the student will be expected to 
make in his own planning will be im- 
possible. 


1. Applied Arts. The business 
courses offered at the junior high school 
level would be considered a part of the 
general education program, in that they 
would be designed to provide some of 
the basic facts and principles of busi- 
ness which everyone should know re- 
gardless of his vocation interest. None 
of the courses, therefore, are to be con- 
sidered as vocational in nature although 
each of them should assist the student 
in discovering his vocational talents and 
interests. Likewise, each of them should 
supply the student with some basic vo- 
cational information in the business 
field. An excellent program of vo- 
cational education and training would 
later be given at the high school or 
junior college level. 

Junior high school industrial arts 
courses are likewise an integral part of 
the general education program. Instead 
of shops the school would provide “labo- 
ratories” built on the general-laboratory 
plan as contrasted with the unit-shop 
idea. Since people participate daily in 
activities of an ever-changing, complex 
society, which in many respects is domi- 
nated by science and industry, industrial 
arts experiences should be regarded as 
basic and fundamental for all boys and 
girls. No preparation for a_ specific 
occupation would be given at this level. 
The vocational preparation would come 
at the junior college or college level 
later. However, in this middle unit vo- 
cational information and an opportunity 
to discover talents and interests should 
receive basic emphasis by the teacher. 


2. Fine Arts. Interpreting art edu- 
cation as an essential part of the general 
education program means that all stu- 
dents should have an opportunity to 
grow and develop through carefully 
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planned art experiences. In the junior 
high school years the program would 
provide broad exploratory experiences 
in many types of art activities. 

At the college or junior college level 
the art program would meet three types 
of needs. First of all would be the 
opportunity for all students to continue 
their art experiences for their own per- 
sonal growth and enjoyment. Other stu- 
dents would wish to prepare for more 
advanced work in the university or a 
professional school. A small group 
would seek entrance immediately into 
some field of work where their art skills 
would find a market. 

Music in the junior high schools 
furnishes a satisfying outlet and ex- 
pression for the emotional powers of 
adolescent youth. The varied offerings 
should serve as exploratory material to 
reveal to the student some of the possi- 
bilities of the years beyond. Students 
begin to realize that many aspects of 
music study and what is involved in 
pursuing them successfully. Here music 
is primarily a group activity rather than 
an individual one, and it helps to pro- 
vide a well-controlled and balanced so- 
cial environment. A main function 
should be to instill a love and en- 
thusiasm for the most artistic and high- 
est types of music which will endure 
through life. On this foundation the 
college or junior college program of 
music could continue giving many stu- 
dents the opportunity to satisfy their 
own personal growth and enjoyment, 
and giving to a few the opportunity to 
prepare for their life work. 

3. Humanities. The English-social 
studies courses provide an opportunity 
to integrate these related subject matter 
areas to form a basic core experience 
for all students from the seventh 
through the eleventh or twelfth grades. 
Classes, meeting in a two-hour period 
under the same instructor, should pro- 
vide a way for students and teacher to 
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become well acquainted and to develop 
rapport essential to an ideal learning 
situation. Into this core would be 
brought those guidance techniques that 
would integrate all of the student’s 
junior high school experiences in the 
other curricular divisions. The guid- 
ance areas of the core would include: 
(a) getting acquainted with the school, 
plant, personnel, rules, regulations, or- 
ganizations, and activities; (b) help- 
ing students to learn more about them- 
selves, utilizing all recorded informa- 
tion, with an extensive testing program 
designed to help students realize their 
own areas of strength and weakness ; 
(c) vocational and educational planning 
based on this information of “self” and 
drawing on the participation of parents ; 
(d) personality development from a 
mental hygiene point of view with the 
idea of strengthening the weak places 
where that is possible. 

The content in the English-social 
studies area would be studied from a 
functional point of view with the aim 
of achieving some of the following ob- 
jectives : 

Self-realization through speaking, reading, 

writing, and listening, as well as through 


an understanding of public health and 
recreational problems. 

Development of human relationships 
through an appreciation for humanity, 
friendships, codperation, courtesy and 
the home. 

Economic efficiency through occupational 
information, the choice of planning for an 
occupation, a knowledge of consumer 
economics, and the development of con- 
sumer judgments. 

Civic responsibility through a sensitivity to 
social justice and activity, social under- 
standings, tolerance, law observance, and 
devotion to democracy. In fact an un- 
swerving loyalty to democratic ideals 
would be a paramount outcome of this 
core course from seventh through the 
eleventh or twelfth grades. 


(4) The Natural Sciences. Such 
terms as air age, atomic energy, vita- 
mins, hormones, and jet propulsion 
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serve to bring home the fact that science 
is playing an increasingly important 
role in the lives of men. The educated 
individual of tomorrow must under- 
stand science, its values, limitations, and 
be prepared to deal objectively with the 
problems it raises. The junior high 
school program in science should help 
the student to meet his own personal 
and social problems, serve as a back- 
ground for a better understanding of 
the world about him, and call attention 
to the many vocational opportunities in 
the field of science and the kind of 
preparation which the various types of 
jobs require. At the college or junior 
college level the science program would 
continue the emphasis on functional use 
in personal and social problems, under- 
standings, and job orientation, but 
would, in addition, begin to emphasize 
the content and techniques needed for 
successful vocational preparation. 


The mathematics program would 
strive to develop skills in the funda- 
mental operations that would enable a 
student to do real quantitative thinking 
about the world in which he lives. 
A certain amount of vocational infor- 
mation may be included, showing the 
job outlets for students having an inter- 
est and a facility in this field. At the 
ninth-grade level the work begins to 
take on the aspects of a tool preparation 
for engineering, scientific, and techno- 
logical vocational pursuits. 

World War II brought to our at- 
tention with shocking clarity the large 
percentage of our youth under par 
physically, and pointed out the need for 
an increased attention to the physical 
development of students. Physical edu- 
cation would contribute to the basic es- 
sentials of healthful living and first aid, 
individual and team games, and other 
activities designed to build strong vigor- 
ous bodies. In few other situations is 
the opportunity so great for teachers 
and students to meet in such informal 
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relationships. Thus, the instructor in 
physical education has the opportunity 
to become the student’s most trusted 
counselor, and is in a unique position 
to observe the individual student’s per- 
sonal qualities and characteristics—in 
short, to really know what sort of per- 
son that individual is. 


Special Education Emphasis. 
Earlier in the discussion, guidance was 
defined essentially as the process which 
gives intelligent attention to the needs 
of students considered as individuals, 
and just as essentially the process 
which helps the student to become pro- 
gressively more able to guide himself. 
In some way, then, all the previous 
suggestions relating to developing a cur- 
ricular content and teaching procedures 
based on needs, interests, and abilities 
must also provide means by which the 
student comes to recognize himself as 
the center of the whole process. 


We bring this discussion to a close 
by reiterating that a thorough-going 
study of personnel and guidance func- 
tions is needed to determine: (1) Those 
which must be performed in individual 
conferences with students; (2) those 
that can best be fulfilled by working 
with groups of students, as in a class 
situation; and (3) those which may 
need some effective combination of the 
two approaches. No clear-cut division 
of duties has developed to the extent 
that we can assign certain functions and 
say, “This duty belongs to the counselor 
and to him only.” It is hoped, rather, 
that such a study and analysis of guid- 
ance functions, when undertaken co- 
operatively by selected members of the 
counseling and teaching staffs, will 
provide the basis for moving from a 
subject-centered curriculum.* 


Regardless of needed increases in the 
number of specialists in guidance, the 
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teacher will continue to play the central 
role in such a program. The teacher’s 
greatest contribution will be made as a 
part of his regular classroom activities, 
not in a special period set apart for 
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guidance purposes; hence the modifi- 
cations in curricular and administra- 
tive organization which will make such 
contributions possible should be speedily 
effected. 





The Establishment of California Subcommittee on Admissions 


The California Committee for the Study of Education announces the establish- 
ment of a Subcommittee on Admissions. Mr. Frank B. Lindsay, the new Chair- 
man of the California Committee, appointed the following to serve on the new 
California Subcommittee : 


H. A. Spindt, Director of Admissions, University of California, Chairman 
H. D. Winbigler, Registrar, Stanford University 

H. M. McPherson, Principal, Napa High School and Junior College 

G. E. Dotson, Director, Long Beach City College 


Rev. James T. O’Dowd, Superintendent of Catholic Schools, San Francisco 
Diocese 


F. M. Lawson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento 


A. C. Graves, Director of Secondary Education, Humboldt State College, 
Arcata 


Florence Brady, Occidental College 


The Subcommittee will study problems of admission to colleges and uni- 
versities of California not only as they are concerned with admission to college 
directly from high school but also with the transfer of students from one college 
to another. The Subcommittee will begin its study with emphasis directed more 
to the admission of students from high school to freshman standing in college. Mr. 
Spindt, the Chairman of the Subcommittee, stated that some of the matters that 
might receive attention are the following : 


1. The validity of present subject and scholarship entrance requirements, not 
only in the University of California, but in other colleges and universities in the 
state. 


2. Evaluation of specific experiments designed to improve entrance require- 
ments ; evaluation of the effect of less exacting subject prescription. 

3. The evaluation of high school programs of general education in relation to 
scholastic success in college. 


4. Study of the value and methods of use of aptitude and other types of tests as 
criteria for admission. 


5. Study of procedures in college and university admission offices for dealing 
more wisely with the marginal applicant. 


6. Study of possible methods for dealing more effectively with the exceptionally 
capable student, particularly to determine whether acceleration is desirable. 


The assignment to the new Subcommittee was given consideration by the Steer- 
ing Committee of the California Committee at the time of its meeting on May 4th. 
It was thought that from the standpoint of many of the high school principals, one 
issue of primary concern involves the possible pressure upon the program of studies 
in the high school caused by a prescription of a subject pattern in admission 
requirements. In view of this situation, there would be immediate value if the 
Subcommittee would direct attention to this question and, if the situation seemed 
to call for it, possibly suggest means of amelioration, such as including among the 
admission criteria, along with the scholastic record, quantitative results of such 
things as command of English, general intelligence, etc. 





The Ragged Cuffs of 


Education 


T isn’t the Z Z Zs (teachers’ parlance 

for the unacademic, nonscholastic 
students) who form the ragged cuffs 
on the trousers of that suavely gar- 
mented gentleman known as Education. 
No, indeed, my reference to the dust- 
covered, mud-spattered portion of the 
sartorial ensemble of Education more 
honestly may be recognized as the negli- 
gence with which these children have 
been treated by schools. As teachers, 
we do often face this unpleasant fact. 
In those hours “when midnight shakes 
the memory as a madman shakes a 
dead geranium,” conscientious teachers 
shudder at the intrusion of the humbling 
knowledge that the schools are doing 
little for the social misfits—the shy, the 
retarded, the frustrated, the hurt, and 
those below average in scholastic 
prowess. 


Counselors, interviewing these soul- 
scarred products of our social and edu- 
cational system, think earnestly over 
the problem as they visualize what the 
school system has been doing for the 
alert, intelligent, popular, well-dressed, 
socially and emotionally adjusted, and 
scholastically average-or-above student. 
Administrators, alone or in groups, in- 
dulge in soul-surgery in a recognition 
of the situation. Somehow all this 
shuddering, this earnest thought, and 
this soul hunger haven’t helped much. 
A glance down at the lower end of Edu- 
cation’s gear reveals that there it is, 
still shabby and still frayed. 

Somehow even our admiration of 
the rest of the smart, well-pressed 
educational system atones not for the 
threadbareness of our provisions for 
the mentally disadvantaged. Not even 
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4q What is to be done with that group 
of youngsters who don’t fit in or can’t 
keep up with the “good” pupils in 
high school? Has the school honestly 
accepted its responsibilities for them? 

These are questions discussed in 
this article written by Miss Grace M. 
Davis. She has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to study the problems. After 
extended experience as a classroom 
teacher of foreign languages and 
English, she next served as Dean of 
Girls and as Co-ordinator of Counsel- 
ing Services. At present, Miss Davis 
is Vice-Principal and Supervisor of 
Classroom Instruction in the Modesto 
Union High School. 





our satisfaction in the adequacy of our 
efforts to prepare students for uni- 
versity entrance, nor our gratification 
over the sufficiency of our programs, 
which have been adjusted to fit students 
for vocations needing the highly special- 
ized and exacting mechanical skills, can 
blind us to the facts that those cuffs 
of our educational system which are 
represented by classes which have not 
been tailored to meet the needs of the 
“lowest” one-tenth of our school popu- 
lation, scholastically speaking, are full 
of slits and dusty patches. The Glamour 
Lad, Education, needs to take an honest 
full-length view of himself in his mirror, 
see the conditions as they really are, and 
then do a remedial job on this, the least 
attractive part of his ensemble. So 
thought we at Modesto High School in 
the spring of 1945, and herewith is 
the record of our way of solving the 
problem. 
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STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Provisions were made for a three- 
hour program of English, civics, and 
mathematics, because this was a com- 
mon pattern of a program elected by 
our incoming freshmen. At first this 
three-hour period held an “ungraded” 
population. Since 1946 the expansion 
of the program has necessitated the in- 
clusion in our schedule of separate 
classes for each of the lower two years. 
This year we shall provide a two-hour 
arrangement for the third-year students 
who need this type of especially adapted 
course of study. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY 


1. We recognize that we have in our 
student body some individuals whom we 
think of as submerged, dull, bewildered, 
pitied—but ignored, or silent and re- 
pressed individuals, non-troublesome, 
but with few scholastic interests. 


2. These young people do not need 
just more educational information of 
the same kind as is provided in other 
classes, presented though it be in a 
diluted form. Rather do they need 
teachers, curricula, methods and ma- 
terials which have been chosen deliber- 
ately in the light of the nature, needs, 
and abilities of these particular students. 


3. These students need to know suc- 
cess, a sense of belongingness, a feeling 
of importance. They need to be adopted, 
and not considered as orphans. They 
should get the best the school can offer 
in the way of teachers, in quarters, in 
class size, and in equipment. Their suc- 
cesses are to be publicized to the faculty ; 
their courses are to be glamourized. 
They are to get what teachers wish every 
student could have : The best of counsel- 
ing, the best efforts at adjustment, the 
best understanding of their individual 
personalities and problems. 
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COURSES OFFERED IN THIS PLAN 


While we continue to assign students 
to a three-hour program taught by one 
teacher, we have come to realize the 
value of minimizing the special name 
assigned to these sections. Since our 
entire staff and student body are ac- 
customed to the process of sectioning, 
the scheduling of certain specialized di- 
visions is not so obvious as to stigma- 
tize those enrolled. Since we use x y z 
for our regular grouping, the nomen- 
clature of “ungraded” or “un’’ is less 
conspicuous. The individual courses in 
the three-hour program receive aca- 
demic titles. These are: Civics, English, 
Practical Mathematics, Pan-American 
History, Everyday Science, American 
History. We use also familiar class 
enumeration of 9A, 9B, etc. 


METHODS OF SECTIONING STUDENTS 


We adopt as our first yardstick the 
I. Q. rating and select the names of 
students who have received I. Q. scores 
of 80 or less. We check these names 
with the grade level rating list. Since 
those who have achieved a seventh grade 
or above standing have already been 
programmed into one of our regular 
sections, we reserve these specialized 
classes for students whose records re- 
veal that the grade level is between that 
of 2.6 and grade 6.9. We then study 
any other data available which will indi- 
cate the desirability of placement of a 
particular student in this section. Since 
we do not consider the purpose of these 
classes to be a disciplinary one, we 
next screen out the belligerent, unless 
this mind-slant is obviously due to an 
emotional maladjustment, immediately 
or easily correctible. We encourage sug- 
gestions from any physician, teacher, 
or parent, who feels that certain chil- 
dren need a quiet, poised, slow-paced 
environment. We listen to recommen- 
dations by those already enrolled when 
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they are eager to have their friends ad- 
mitted to the privileges of class mem- 
bership. Though admittedly crude, this 
process does give us groups of students 
who can and do respond to the methods 
and materials we have chosen for these 
particular sections. For example, of 
the 120 freshmen, who, hopefully or 
in bewilderment, entered the Modesto 
High School doors in February, 1948, 
twenty-six were below a 6.5 grade place- 
ment. Of these, three had not reached 
even a third-grade achievement level. 

But statistics often fail to be com- 
pletely revealing. I like rather to think 
of persons; of Rose and Marie, Mexi- 
can girls, whose I. Q., as sent to us, 
was 45. One year in an English-speak- 
ing grade school ; one year of timid ac- 
quaintanceship with American children ; 
one year of an attempt to meet a whole 
new way of life—those years had ill- 
prepared two alert, but frightened “for- 
eigners” to adjust to a complex school 
situation. I rejoice over Velma with no 
measurable I. Q., no legal parents, no 
ability to concentrate on abstractions. 
She found emotional security in one of 
these classes. Then I visualize Ray’s 
success in this program. Ray was weakly 
handsome, prodded by ambitious, fi- 
nancially well-to-do parents, hounded 
by his older brother’s scholastic suc- 
cesses. Then, too, I keep asking what is 
this class arrangement doing for Jim, 
the happy-go-lucky lad who works six- 
teen hours a day. Here is a lad proud of 
his family and proud of being clean and 
busy. 


CLASS SIZE 


An enrollment of twenty—and I do 
mean twenty—students is maintained. 
The temptation to assign five or six 
additional as an administrative con- 
venience is sternly resisted. So is the 
urging of other teachers, who want to 
get rid of their problem Johnnies, and 
who regard the special sections as a 
heaven-sent “catch-all.” 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


At the beginning of the experiment 
we were extremely fortunate in being 
able to place the direction in the hands 
of a man who had the highest of edu- 
cational and philosophical visions, Cyril 
Collett. Mr. Collett had had years of 
experience as a teacher, as a principal 
of a junior high school, as well as a 
familiarity with the Modesto situation, 
and a burning conviction of the value 
and dignity of these particular person- 
alities who were about to be entrusted 
to him. The proposal to start such a 
class when made by L. L. Jones, princi- 
pal, found Mr. Collett responding vigor- 
ously to the challenge implied in the 
proposal. 

Since then the teachers have been 
hand-picked. They have been mature 
men and women with well-balanced 
emotional-life patterns, and the ability 
to express a warmth of feeling and 
understanding wisely and with good 
judgment. We have succeeded in hiring 
teachers who have had previous serv- 
ice as probation officers and army per- 
sonnel leaders, as well as those who 
have been housewives and mothers. Pa- 
tience, a willingness to move at the 
slower pace, and a deep faith in the 
program are requisites. The staccato 
intensity that many a teacher uses so 
effectively with other classes will not 
succeed with these students. In the one 
case where we made an unwise choice 
of a teacher, the mortality rate in at- 
tendance, the appearance of bad be- 
havior patterns, and the end-results, 
were in noticeable contrast with the re- 
tention power and to the results found 
in other sections having the same pro- 
gram and sectioning arrangement. 


METHODOLOGY 


1. Instruction is handled on the basis 
of the individual need. If a student re- 
quires drill in third-grade arithmetic 
(and several in each class do need just 
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that grade level assignment), he re- 
ceives help in the preparation of that 
type of arithmetical problems. Hence, 
work-shop procedures have been shown 
to be the most productive of good 
results. 


2. Every effort is made to secure 
tangible evidences of work accom- 
plished. These students need the acco- 
lade of the “outward and visible signs” 
of superiority as indicated by the pres- 
ence on the blackboard of neat manu- 
scripts, carefully drawn maps, and de- 
tailed, accurate charts. 


3. Painstaking drill on fundamentals 
goes on continuously. 


4. Activities are so organized that 
while the assignments of work to be 
done are modified in vocabulary as well 
as in degree of difficulty of the sentence 
and paragraph structure, the maturity 
of subject matter, and the adolescent’s 
point of view toward idealism and 
proper attitudes of law and order are 
consciously retained. 


5. An increasing use of visual aids 
and a decreasing emphasis upon verbal 
presentations of learning activities are 
in the process of being developed. 


6. A fifteen-minute “‘break’’ for 
vigorous physical exercise is a vital part 
of the program. Students appreciate 
the privilege, tension is relieved, and 
subsequent classroom work is improved. 


AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


Attractive, abundantly illustrated 
books for class use, as well as magazines 
and books for supplementary purposes, 
are available. There is no genuine diffi- 
culty in implementing the philosophy. 
Visual aids, too, are plentiful and vivid, 
and provide an antidote for oververbali- 
zation. Materials for much handwork 
are generously provided. 
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RESULTS 


1. Marked improvement in the funda- 
mental skills and in tangible evidences 
of scholastic achievement. 


2. Noticeable growth in ability to pre- 
pare neat, carefully written assignments. 


3. Reductions in amount of truancy, 
which has been so often one of the “out- 
ward and visible signs” of rebellion and 
frustration. 


4. Increase in retention power of 
school. Many students enrolled in the 
1945-1946 program are planning to 
complete the courses offered. 


5. Elimination to a high degree of 
feeling on part of students of “what’s 
the use,” frustration, futility, and an 
expressed or repressed attitude of re- 
sentment. 


6. Pride in hearts of these students 
who for the first time have known the 
exhilaration of success. 


7. On the part of teachers of other 
groups, a growing approbation of the 
techniques used and of the very ap- 
parent, good results obtained by teach- 
ers involved in the program. 


8. Evidences of a desire felt by other 
students to gain the privilege of being 
enrolled in one of these classes. 


9. Approval of certain physicians, 
who have had as patients these “nerv- 
ous” children. 


10. Correction of some emotional 
maladjustments which were caused by 
work not adapted to the abilities of these 
students. Certain human resources have 
been salvaged. 


No, the specialized section method of 
programming at Modesto High School 
has not miraculously, nor even to a 
superlative degree, straightened out all 
the unpressed creases in the cuffs of 
Education, has not smoothed out auto- 
matically all the shabby spots, mended 
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all the frayed fringes. But it has ap- 
plied some remedial action to the por- 
tion of the garment that needed repairs. 
It has given consideration to those 
young people described by Dr. Aubrey 
Douglass as the “children so constituted 
by biological inheritance, so influenced 
by undesirable environmental factors, 
so handicapped by accident, that they 
can gain little from the ordinary school.” 
We think that at Modesto High School, 


in our treatment of the, scholastically 
speaking, lower tenth, we have taken a 
few pleats in the erstwhile baggy 
trousers of Glamour Boy, Education. 
Here at Modesto High School we feel 
less ashamed of our provisions for one 
part of our population hithertofore mal- 
adjusted, hithertofore neglected, hither- 
tofore penalized for their inadequacy 
to meet the demands made upon their 
mental abilities. 


Plea for Slow Learners 


“In a democracy, where the dignity and worth of the individual is valued and 
where the successful citizen is one who is trained to the fullest extent of his 
capacity to be an intelligent, self-sufficient, and codperative member of society, 
the high-school people must give the slow-learners a better break. They must give 
them their money’s worth, in fact. Is it not significant that the 60 per cent of our 
high school students (sometimes referred to as “the forgotten men of the secondary 
schools”) who are now either educationally or mentally retarded are going to be 
the majority of our citizens of tomorrow?”—Kern Co. School Bulletin. 





New National Testing Service 


Life for school officials and teachers concerned with testing should be con- 
siderably easier now that the hitherto-scattered services have been merged into 
the new National Educational Testing Service. Instead of doing business with 
several offices, the educator now has only one point of contact: The Educational 
Testing Service at Princeton, New Jersey (Box 592). Offices will be maintained 
in New York City; Princeton, New Jersey ; and Berkeley, California. 


The Educational Testing Service is a more than million-dollar corporation. 
It has taken over the assets of the testing services previously carried on by the 
American Council on Education, College Entrance Examination Board and the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation. In addition, the Carnegie 
Corporation has made a grant of $750,000 to ETS. 


“No sudden changes are to be expected in programs and procedures of the 
constituent offices which have been merged into the ETS,” says Henry Chauncey, 
an official of ETS. The ETS is now enlarging its staff, is searching for larger 
working quarters, and becoming acquainted with the obligations of the offices it 
has taken over. Among some of the obligations: providing testing services for 
the Merchant Marine, Foreign Service of the State Department, and performing 
testing for engineering and law schools. 

The hopes of ETS for better and enriched service to educators lie in the future. 
It plans to develop tests of high standards in a variety of fields yet unexplored— 
especially social attitudes, creative ability, teaching ability ; to set up an advisory 
service to schools and colleges ; and to sponsor extensive research projects. 











The Experience-Centered 


Curriculum 


ECONDARY education is con- 
fronted with a choice between two 
alternatives. Shall it accept the experi- 
ence curriculum with all its implications 
or shall it retain the subject curriculum 
with all its traditionally assumed values ? 
The flood of educational change of 
the past generation led secondary edu- 
cation to the shores of the experience- 
approach to curriculum revision. Here 
and there a school took a plunge, but 
the resistance to such drastic action was 
so great and the rationalization of the 
effect on those who plunged made the 
onlooker shiver so much that he was 
inclined to move to a safe distance from 
temptation. 

The present tendency toward reaction 
in most of the activities of life is also 
affecting education. The layman’s re- 
turn to the “tried and true,” to the prac- 
tices which tradition has taught him to 
revere, tends to bolster the timidity of 
the educator and corroborate his grow- 
ing conviction that discipline, a fixed 
body of subject matter, and definite 
matter, and definite “standards” for 
each grade are an essential part of school 
procedure. 

In time of reaction prepare for prog- 
ress. The psychology of the experience- 
approach to learning seems to be sound. 
Why, then, has it not been generally 
used ? Why was it less satisfying to the 
teacher than had been hoped? 

My own answer is that in most cases 
it was never really tried. The average 
teacher who found himself taking part 
in some form of experimental program 
was faced with a conflict of values which 
he could not resolve into a satisfactory 
course of action. 
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4 By JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK 





4q The problem of making the curricu- 
lum more realistic from the standpoint 
of the pupils is a continuous chal- 
lenge to the earnest teacher. This arti- 
cle describes and illustrates a type of 
curriculum development which aims 
at utilizing the common interests of 
pupils as criteria for the selection of 
instructional materials. Dr. Joseph 
Butterweck has been a previous con- 
tributor to the JOURNAL. He is the 
author of “Problem of Teaching High 
School Pupils How to Study” and 
other texts. He is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Department 
of Secondary Education in Temple 
University. 





He was accustomed to assume that a 
particular body of knowledge or a par- 
ticular set of skills had to be learned 
in a certain grade. Although he was 
willing to compromise to some degree 
with his convictions and agree to modify 
the subject matter to some extent, he 
could not comprehend the principle that 
the logic of learning rather than the 
logic of the subject should determine 
the nature of the experience to be pro- 
vided. This, to him, meant no subject 
matter at all. 

As a result, educational conferences, 
teachers’ institutes, and faculty meet- 
ings became involved in the either/or 
discussion, subject matter or attitudes, 
subject matter or character, subject 
matter or experiences. 

That an experience curriculum is 
even richer in subject matter than a 
subject curriculum, seems illogical to 
most teachers. 
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At present, the favorite indoor pas- 
time of educators is to devise ways and 
means of getting teachers interested in 
knowing more about their pupils. This 
is all to the good. The more the teacher 
sees cause-and-effect relationships in 
pupil action, the more sympathetic he 
will be toward “abnormal” behavior. 
Sympathy will lead the teacher to at- 
tempt better ways and means of dealing 
with the pupil. If this attempt is carried 
to its logical conclusion, it will lead 
toward an experience curriculum. 


BU the techniques of teaching in 
an experience curriculum are very 
different from those to which most 
teachers are accustomed. Unless the 
teacher is provided with a new set of 
techniques to fit a new set of values, 
he will do little more than apply his 
knowledge of pupils to teaching better 
the body of facts and ideas that have 
been regarded as pertinent for a particu- 
lar grade. 

There are certain marked distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the experience 
curriculum. These are its sine qua non: 


1. The area of experience must be 
sufficiently comprehensive to include 
any experience with which any pupil 
in the group can identify himself: 
those with an artistic as well as those 
with a scientific interest: those of 
high ability as well as the mediocre ; 
those with inclinations toward 
leadership as well as those who prefer 
to follow. 

2. Identification must be possible. 
Identification is an emotional charac- 
teristic. It is not primarily intel- 
lectual. Although it may consist of 
intellectual elements, the pupil must 
feel strongly about the job he under- 
takes, he must be at one with it. It 
is not sufficient that he works at it. 
The reason for working at it is the 
criterion that determines whether 
identification exists. 


3. Something must be accom- 
plished that has importance to the 
pupil. Learning about something or 
accumulating a body of knowledge is 
not sufficient. What is accomplished 
must have social significance to the 
pupil. That it conforms to standards 
that are acceptable to the adult is not 
of primary importance. That it con- 
forms to standards acceptable to the 
pupil groups, is all-important. 


4. Pupil growth must result—not 
growth only in the form of facts 
learned or skills acquired, but growth 
as adaptation to life, growth as change 
in behavior, growth as a pattern of 
behavior that has social significance. 
This necessitates an area of experi- 
ence sufficiently comprehensive to 
serve as a challenge over an extended 
period of time—at least a year, per- 
haps longer. 


5. The experience must be lifelike ; 
it must be natural. In life, experi- 
ences are never compartmentalized. 
Language, natural science, social 
science, the arts, mathematics, never 
exist alone. Each is inextricably 
interwoven with the others. None 
can be experienced without at the 
same time dealing with the others. In 
fact, the intertwining is so complete 
that, in life, the actor is not as a rule 
conscious of the existence of subject- 
matter compartments. The pupil is 
not averse to learning facts in science 
or acquiring skills in mathematics if 
they serve a purpose. But it must be 
a purpose that he comprehends and 
accepts as worthy of the effort. This 
purpose arises from experiences with 
situations that are natural and lifelike. 
Comprehensiveness, identification, 
purpose, significant growth, natural- 
ness—these are the distinguishing 
characteristics of an experience cur- 
riculum. Not one, two, or three of 
these characteristics, but all are so 
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dovetailed that the pattern of teach- 
ing is fundamentally different in kind 
from that commonly employed. 


HE questions asked by teachers 

are not “What facts have been 
learned?” but “What change in be- 
havior has resulted ?” ; not “How much 
homework shall I assign?” but “Is the 
information that the pupil is search- 
ing of maximum value to him at this 
time?’’; not “How does his growth 
compare with others of his age?” but 
“Has he done his best and is he satis- 
fied with the results?”’; not “Does he 
have the abilities to go into the next 
grade?” but “Does he work well with 
others, can he carry a job through to 
its natural conclusion, has he developed 
critical judgment, is he realistic in his 
approach to problems ?” 

If we examine the natural way of 
human learning, we find that it corre- 
sponds much to the amoeba’s manner of 
learning. The individual attaches him- 
self to a situation upon which he chances, 
gains from this attachment the values 
that seem to inhere, and then moves 
along to other experiences. Society has 
discovered that certain situations offer 
greater educative opportunities for the 
individual than do others. Society has 
established schools in order that those 
situations that have greatest social value 
will get prior claim on the child’s ex- 
periencing. The mistake made by the 
school in the past has been to assume 
that these preferred situations can be 
withdrawn from their natural setting 
without destroying their educative po- 
tentialities. 

Our discovery of the validity of an 
organismic as opposed to an atomistic 
psychology has sent educators in search 
of projects, units, cores, and what not, 
all as substitutes for real life experi- 
ences. Too many of these, however, 
were based on two false assumptions: 
(1) that learning certain facts at cer- 
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tain times is the necessary orientation 
for curriculum building; and (2) that 
certain curriculum specialists or certain 
supervisors and administrators have su- 
perior wisdom to select and organize 
the curriculum elements. 

Both of these lose sight of nature’s 
way of learning. When the individual 
is ready for a particular experience, 
nature provides him with the desire and 
the mental machinery to acquire the 
ability that he needs at the time. This 
does not mean that the individual should 
be left without any direction or guid- 
ance. It does not eliminate the teacher. 
In fact, it makes the place of the teacher 
more important. 

1. The teacher must see to it that the 
pupil is surrounded by all those ele- 
ments which have a potential challenge 
for him. This means that the teacher 
must know the type of experience which 
is of likely interest to each pupil. 

2. The teacher must also see to it that 
when the pupil manifests an interest in 
a particular experience, digressing influ- 
ences are withdrawn until he has ac- 
quired all those abilities which inhere 
for him in the experience which chal- 
lenges at the moment. 

3. There is a third reason that makes 
the teacher important. Previous experi- 
ences of an abnormal or unnatural type 
have left their imprint on the indi- 
vidual’s emotional behavior. If he con- 
sistently avoids challenges in the field 
of mathematics (or art, or history, or 
science), it is because of some unfortu- 
nate experiences with these in the past. 
The more traumatic the experience or 
the longer it operated, the greater the 
frustrating effect. When a pupil ex- 
hibits these tendencies to avoid a par- 
ticular phase of his environment, the 
teacher must deftly devise ways and 
means of using situations in which the 
student feels at ease in order to bring 
him into harmonious relationships with 
those areas which he has been avoiding. 
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HERE is no natural aversion to any 

of the elements of living. Avoid- 
ance is always an indicator of previous 
unpleasant relationships to some phase 
of living. 

The teacher, therefore, must (1) en- 
rich the pupil’s environment, (2) pro- 
tect him from distracting influences, 
and (3) help him compensate for previ- 
ous frustrating experiences. But he can- 
not determine the method by which the 
pupil must learn nor hasten the rate of 
learning. Method and rate inhere in the 
pupil’s a priori neural synthesis. 

The exercise of these functions re- 
quires greater ability on the part of the 
teacher, as well as intelligence, greater 
knowledge, and more skill in human 
engineering. But the rewards to the 
teacher and to society are worth the 
greater investment, in that individuals 
are created thereby who are more re- 
sourceful, have greater initiative, have 
a better sense of values, and are more 
responsive to their social obligations. 


How can a secondary school organize 
its curriculum to insure the experi- 
ence-approach to learning? How can 
we insure proper implementation of the 
five principles detailed above as the sine 
qua non for an experience curriculum— 
comprehensiveness, identification, pur- 
pose, significant growth, naturalness ? 


A graphic representation may help 
teachers to an organization that is func- 
tional in terms of these five principles. 


The best-educated individual is one 
who has acquired the largest control 
over the most comprehensive part of his 
environment. Control implies the ability 
to use as one sees fit. Control is a dy- 
namic quality. It is also a habit as well 
as a skill. It emerges as the result of 
satisfying experience. 

At birth, the child is thrown into a 
world which is new to him, disorgan- 
ized, kaleidoscopic, both frustrating and 
interesting. It is interesting if his 


amoebic contacts bring satisfaction; it 
is frustrating if they produce dissatis- 
faction and fear. 


The child sees people and animals. 
Through these he gradually gains con- 
trol over his social environment, or is 
frustrated by it. He touches and handles 
things and thus learns to manipulate 
the physical world around him and be- 
come curious about it ; or becomes fear- 
ful of it or apathetic toward it. He hears 
sounds and mimics them, sees move- 
ments and responds to them, feels pres- 
sures and learns to pet, to smooth, to 
touch, to squeeze, to pound. 


oo bit by bit, the world of con- 
fusion, of kaleidoscopic movement, 
of meaningless hustle and bustle, takes 
on form; it becomes a world of useful- 
ness or of annoyance, an environment 


to be understood and controlled, or one 
to be avoided. 


If these early experiences were satis- 
fying, it is because they were acquired 
in a manner which was natural for the 
child. Like the amoeba, he was free to 
accept or reject elements which he con- 
tacted; the environment was not im- 
posed on him more rapidly than he could 
cope with it; he was secure at all times. 


And thus he grew, gaining more and 
more control over a constantly wider 
part of the world. The world of the adult 
gradually became his world, at least 
such part of the adult world as was vital 
to him. If represented graphically, this 
child can be regarded as the small speck 
in the midst of overlapping circles. (See 
Figure 1.) Circle A contains those 
facts and ideas which the adult world 
has learned to associate with the social 
environment; Circle B includes the 
things and forces of the physical en- 
vironment ; Circle C comprehends the 
various media of expression (language, 
music, art, rhythmics, mathematics). 
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As the child pulls unto himself facts 
and ideas from these three circles, he 
creates a world for himself, a world 
which is his to enjoy and control. He 
also gains a technique of control which 
enables him to cope with facts and ideas 
which are a part of Circles A, B, and C, 
but which as yet lie just beyond him. 

At age six, he goes to school. School, 
at best, is an artificial world, a world 
controlled by adults for the education of 
children. In this artificial world, teach- 
ers arrange elements of Circles A, B, 
and C to the end that as many of these 
become part of the world of children as 
is possible within the time limit avail- 
able. 


| the conventional school, the good 
teacher takes those elements which 
curriculum experts or tradition have as- 
sumed to be necessary for a particular 


age and makes them so palatable for 
children that the ideas and facts are 
acceptable to the majority of children; 
then he insures such practice in these 
that they are likely to be retained. This 
procedure was acceptable practice in all 
elementary schools until the progressive 
movement emerged. 

The modern elementary school has 
adopted a different procedure. It de- 
termines interests of children of a given 
age and then creates a world in which 
the particular group of children can live 
together as naturally as possible. This 
world is still, in a measure, artificial in 
that the teacher constantly controls ele- 
ments in it, but it is natural in that con- 
trols are always in terms of the inter- 
ests and abilities of individual children 
or small groups of children. 

Graphically, this world in which the 
child has his being would appear as 
shown in Figure 2. 
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THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 


HIS controlled world of human re- 

lationship consists of elements out 
of Circles A, B, and C, but these ele- 
ments are no longer a part of a logi- 
cally organized body of knowledge. 
They are now part of a natural world. 
They have a natural relationship to ele- 
ments of other circles, and they lie in 
such a relationship with the child that 
he can take out of this world contigu- 
ous to him those elements which have 
appeal to him at the moment. 


In the course of time, every child in 
a group will have removed from this 
world those elements which he, with 
his social and biological heritage, can 
use effectively. No two children in a 
group will have had exactly the same 
experiences or acquired the same body 
of facts and ideas. 

As a partial vacuum is created in this 
child-world by reason of certain facts 
and ideas being drawn from it by each 
child, the teacher deftly introduces new 
knowledge from the circles which can 
supply the necessary information. But 
he does not push this into contact with 
the child at a given time. He introduces 
it rather into the controlled world in 
which the child lives, leaving to the child 
the selection of those phases which he 
can use. 

In today’s progressive elementary 
school, the teacher serves two functions : 
(1) He lives with the child on the in- 
side of the controlled world and helps 
the child select experiences from this 
world and secure the maximum value 
from them; (2) he lives on the outside 
rim of this world and pushes into it 
from the logically organized world of 
knowledge those elements which he re- 
gards as having potential enrichment 
value to this controlled world in which 
the child lives. 

This is the activities program of the 
progressive elementary school. 

As the child becomes older, he is in 
need of contact with a larger number 
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of personalities. He is also in need of 
a deeper experience with each of the 
several areas of knowledge than any one 
teacher can fully satisfy. 


The conventional secondary school 
has supplied these needs by the process 
of departmentalization. But as in the 
conventional elementary school, this im- 
plies that the child adjust himself to a 
particular experience when the teacher 
is ready to teach that particular body 
of knowledge. Thus, the world in which 
the child is to live is determined entirely 
by the adult and he is thereby robbed 
of the educative value of selection and 
control. The school-world is thereby 
subject-centered and not youth-experi- 
ence-centered. 


If we resort to the graphic method 
of illustration again, we shall find a 
formula that will enable us to re- 
organize our curriculum procedure. 
(See Figure 3.) 

Our child has now become much 
larger—physically, intellectually, and 
socially. A larger part of Circles A, B, 
and C have become a part of him. He is 
contiguous to a larger phase of each of 
these adult-organized bodies of knowl- 
edge. 


LF us, therefore, introduce four per- 
sonalities who will have constant 
control over his school life. One rep- 
resents the type of specialist needed 
to cope with the material in Circle A. 
He is a social-studies specialist. An- 
other deals with the facts and ideas of 
Circle B—a science specialist ; the third 
is thoroughly familiar with the world 
of expression. These three provide the 
resource material which pupils need to 
cope intelligently with the controlled 
world in which they live. The fourth 
teacher is a specialist of another sort. 
Above everything else, he knows boys 
and girls, knows how to stimulate them 
to their best effort to help them get the 
most out of their world, knows what 
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they like, and how to get them to like 
new things. This fourth teacher lives in- 
side of the controlled world with the ado- 
lescent, is his confidant, his mentor, and 
his guide in loco parentis. 

These four together work with their 
pupils as a unit. They meet regularly 
each week to determine the type of ex- 
periences to emphasize from time to 
time, to share their acquaintances with 
pupils’ abilities, interests, reactions, to 
determine when to do what, and how 
to do it. Together, they become the 
super teacher, who together possess the 
scholarship, the finesse, and the drive 
to enable adolescents to gain the most 
out of their world. 


By organizing the school in this 
manner, we safeguard the interests of 
the adolescent in that all of the school’s 
dealing with him is in terms of his needs 
as a growing individual, learning to 
live naturally in a controlled world of 
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human experiences. We also safeguard 
the cultural values of a constantly ex- 
panding world of knowledge in that we 
insure contact for this youth with those 
adults who have explored the depths of 
the several fields of knowledge and can 
help young people to a control over a 
constantly richer phase of it. 


Y this means, we, therefore, safe- 
guard our cultural heritage, we give 
due recognition to the psychology of 
youth, we equip individuals to live 
democratically in a complex world, and 
we provide them with those abilities 
needed to gain control over its intri- 
cacies rather than be frustrated by them. 
And through this type of curriculum 
organization we respect the five princi- 
ples which are the sine qua non of an 
experience curriculum—comprehen- 
siveness, identification, purpose, signifi- 
cant growths, and naturalness. 


UN's “Declaration of Human Rights” 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights has released a tentative 
draft of its Declaration of Human Rights which will be submitted before the 


United Nations Assembly this fall. 
Among the proposed articles : 


Men and women of full age have the right to marry and to found a family and 
are entitled to equal rights as to marriage. 


Marriage shall be entered into only with the full consent of both intending 


spouses. 


The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is entitled 


to protection. 


Mother and child have the right to special care and assistance. 


Everyone has the right to education. Elementary and fundamental education 
shall be free and compulsory and there shall be equal access on the basis of merit 


to higher education. 


Education shall be directed to the full development of human personality, to 
strengthening respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms and to com- 
bating the spirit of intolerance and hatred against other nations and against racial 


and religious groups everywhere. 


Everyone has the right to participate in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement. 


Everyone has duties to the community which enables him freely to develop his 


personality. 














A “Flying Squadron” Guid- 


ance Workshop 


1. The guidance program is an all- 
school function. 

2. How can we appraise abilities and 
interests? 

3. How can teachers assess intra- 
group dynamics and facilitate so- 
cial adjustment? 

4. What are the dominant trends in 
occupational opportunity in our 
community and state? 

5. How can the teacher contribute to 
the discovery and the treatment of 
individual problems? 


HESE were the topics considered 

in planning a Guidance Workshop 
for Kings County schools. Obviously, 
the problems were not solved in a four- 
hour after-school workshop. Loose 
ends were purposely left dangling—but 
dangling where they could be reached 
by appropriate members of the teaching 
team. Emphasis was placed upon local- 
group studies of local problems. Care- 
fully-selected and prepared materials 
were displayed, explained, and dis- 
cussed. Techniques and procedures were 
illustrated, and questions were invited. 
A prepared case study involving audi- 
ence participation illustrated the ap- 
proach which one school had made to 
the problem of dealing with the needs 
of a potential school failure. 


The Workshop opened with a brief 
overview and get-acquainted session in 
the school library. Following this, there 
were four section meetings, a dinner, 
four more section meetings, and a gen- 
eral session. Approximately 150 teach- 
ers, administrators, and counselors from 
all of the schools in the county were in 
attendance. Each section meeting was 
led by a member of the “flying squad- 
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q This report of a workshop on guid- 
ance illustrates an interesting effort 
to develop and tie together the vari- 
ous aspects of a school guidance pro- 
gram. It also illustrates a way in 
which a graduate school of education 
can participate effectively in the con- 
tinuing professional-growth program 
for teachers. 

Dr. Henry Bonner McDaniel, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Stanford 
University, and formerly Chief, Bu- 
reau of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, has had much ex- 
perience in institute work. He is 
particularly desirous of introducing 
three of Stanford's doctoral candi- 
dates—Charles Bursch, George Faul, 
and Evan James—and acknowledg- 
ing their full contributions to this off- 
campus enterprise. 





ron” from Stanford University. In ad- 
dition to the writer, this group was 
composed of three graduate students in 
the Education Department—namely, 
Charles Bursch, George Faul and Evan 
James. The Workshop schedule was as 
follows: 


4:30-5:00 General Session 


Presiding: C. L. Trimmer 
Secondary Co-ordinator 


5:00-5:45 Section Meetings 


A. Materials and Techniques of Appraisal 
(Mr. Bursch) 


This section was attended by one-half of the 
secondary-school people. A display of selected 
tests, inventories, records, and other appraisal 
materials had been previously set up. The dis- 
cussion emphasized careful selection of test 
materials, standardized procedures, and ap- 
propriate use of test data in individual ap- 
praisal. 
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B. Occupational Information (Mr. Paul) 


This section was attended by the other half 
of the secondary group. Much time had been 
spent in preparing’ materials for this section. 
Artistic charts depicting industrial and occu- 
pational data from Kings County were posted 
for study. A series of graphic aids for the 
understanding of occupational classifications 
and trends in the state and nation was mounted 
on a portable stand. A display of occupational 
monographs and books was arranged. The 
presentation included a survey of the facts 
pertaining to occupational opportunities for 
youth, the method of gathering facts, and the 
uses of such data in the school program. 


C. Sociometrics as a Teacher Aid 
(Mr. James) 

This section was attended by one-half of the 
elementary group. Mr. James distributed a 
mimeographed bulletin describing the prepa- 
ration and use of sociometric devices by 
teachers. The discussion developed the basic 
concept, a hypothetical sociogram, and illus- 
trated some of the insights to group dynamics 
and cues to action which the technique pro- 
vides. 


D. Counseling at the Teacher Level 
(Mr. McDaniel) 


This section was attended by the other half 
of the elementary group, who discussed the 
classroom teacher as the primary personal 
agent in the educational program, considering 
the many opportunities which arise wherein 
the teacher can assist directly or make wise 
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referral. Simple techniques for improving the 
teacher’s contacts with individual pupils were 
suggested. References to further study were 
made. 


5:45-7:00 Dinner Hour 
Food was provided and served by the Home 


Economics Department. Every participant 
was introduced. 


7:05-8:00 Section Meetings 


The previous sessions were repeated—with 
exchanged groups. 


8:00-9:30 General Session 

A prepared case study was presented by the 
four group leaders. Case analysis sheets call- 
ing for evaiuation at various stages permitted 
the audience to participate in working through 
and interpreting school, home, and community 
data. 

Workshop evaluation sheets filled out 
by many indicated substantial approval 
of the program as a whole. The case 
study received most favorable votes. Re- 
sponses to the sectional meetings indi- 
cated that some attempted coverage of 
too much material, some included people 
who felt no direct concern for the sub- 
ject discussed. But the repeated com- 
ment, ““Too brief ; should have had more 
time,” coming from teachers at the end 
of the day gives much satisfaction to 
those who planned the program. 





Conservation Films Available to Schools 


Under an expanded program made possible by recent additions to their film 
library, and by provisions for servicing, the U. S. Forest Service is now able to 
furnish motion pictures to schools upon request. 

Fourteen selected subjects are available, chosen for their teaching value. Con- 
servation of various natural resources is covered—water, forests soil, grass, wild- 
life, and recreation values. All films are 16mm, with sound; nine are in color. No 
obsolete pictures are included. Most are suitable for fifth grade and above; a few 
are indicated for special groups. No rental is charged, but user pays transportation 
both ways. Time limit is ten days in possession. 

Educators interested in receiving a short descriptive list of subjects and direc- 
tions for obtaining these films should write to Division of Information & Educa- 
tion, U. S. Forest Service, 630 Sansome St., San Francisco, California, requesting 


“the new film list.” 




















A Community Education 
Planning Commission 


ROGRESS has always been the 

major goal of all civic-minded 
groups of Inyo County. This burning 
desire for improvement began with the 
creation of the County in 1866, right 
in the midst of a full-scale Indian War, 
and the democratic frontier spirit which 
enabled the early pioneers to accomplish 
this herculean task has been the moti- 
vating force behind every improvement 
project since that time. 

The County was not laggard in the 
matter of providing educational oppor- 
tunities. With the establishment of the 
County, three school districts were cre- 
ated immediately so that the children 
of that day would not be denied the right 
to a free, public education. 

The schools of Inyo County grew and 
progressed under the State system of 
education until that fateful morning of 
December 7, 1941, when the nation was 
catapulted into a war which, among 
other things, presented the school sys- 
tems of the country, and in California 
in particular, with problems which they 
could not foresee and were, therefore, 
ill-equipped to meet. 

In Inyo, as in other counties, the im- 
pact of war fell upon the local schools. 
Teachers and administrators left for 
military service. Others entered defense 
industries. Boys in their teens answered 
their country’s call. The schools carried 
on the multitude of projects assigned 
to them to aid in the war effort. 

The tasks confronting the Super- 
intendent of Schools’ Office, with its 
small staff, and to which the entire 
county looked for educational leader- 
ship in the great crisis, were carried on 


4 By HERBERT D. GWINN 





4A striking development of recent 
years has been that of enlisting the 
assistance of community leaders in 
studying problems of the curriculum. 
This article describes a very success- 
ful example of such co-operation in 
Inyo County. a sparsely settled area 
which might seem to offer difficulties 
on that account. Herbert D. Gwinn 
was well qualified to serve as a 
leader in this venture, both from en- 
thusiastic interest in it and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the area. He 
has served in educational positions in 
that county since 1930, except for 
three years spent with a Navy Com- 
bat Training Crew Unit. During the 
past two years he has been Co-ordi- 
nator for the County Schools with op- 
portunity to promote the co-operative 
plan described in his article. He has 
recently left that position to become a 
Consultant in Secondary Education 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 





and the school system kept functioning 
in a highly commendable manner. 


As the war progressed, however, and 
tasks multiplied, Dorothy C. Cragen, 
the Superintendent of Schools, con- 
cluded that if the schools were to re- 
main intact and fully discharge their 
obligations, the assistance and advice of 
laymen as well as school people must 
be brought into close codperation in 
order to solve the vexing problems con- 
fronting them. The idea was discussed 
with the several school administrators 
and resulted in the creation of the 
Inyo County Education Planning Com- 
mission. 
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HE Commission was created for the 


purposes of : 
1. Securing the much needed cooper- 
ation and understanding between home, 
school, and community. 


2. To study and bring out into the 
open, problems pertaining to education, 
keeping in mind the one all-important 
goal, furthering education generally, de- 
spite the complications arising as a re- 
sult of the war. 

Members of the Commission were at 
first selected by invitation. The origi- 
nal roster listed twenty-four laymen 
and nine educators. Thus, it was as- 
sured that the professional members 
would not dominate the situation. 


Members were selected from every 
part of the County so that all districts 
were adequately represented. 


At the present writing, the Com- 
mission is composed of thirty laymen 
and twelve educators. New members 
are added to take the place of those 
moving away. A few, who have been 
greatly interested in education, have 
been added from time to time at the 
suggestions of the members in open 
meeting. 

To some, such a large committee may 
seem unwieldy, but when one realizes 
the distance it is necessary to travel in 
Inyo County there are bound to be ab- 
sentees. For this reason distance ac- 
complished what prudence would dictate 
under ordinary circumstances. 

At the time of its inception and for 
about eighteen months thereafter, the 
Commission met quarterly. This was 
due to the number of pressing prob- 
lems which needed immediate attention. 
The Commission now meets twice a 
year. Once in the fall, usually in Sep- 
tember right after the opening of the 
schools, and in the spring. 

The president and vice-president of 
the organization are elected annually at 
the time of the spring meeting by a 
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majority of the members present. The 
secretary to the County Superintendent 
of Schools, for reasons of convenience 
and expediency, also performs that 
function for the Commission. 

The first and only president so far is 
Todd Watkins, the enterprising young 
owner-editor of the four newspapers 
published in the valley. A more fortu- 
nate choice could not possibly have been 
made. Mr. Watkins has been alive to 
the needs of education and has devoted 
columns to the subject in his newspaper. 


The vice-president of the organization 
is Gustav Schultz, a manager of a local 
business, and member of the Bishop 
Elementary Board of School Trustees. 
His interest and pride in the progress 
of education has never lagged. 


The meetings are held in the evening 
and are preceded by a dinner. In this 
way maximum opportunity is afforded 
for most of the members to be present 
conveniently and then, too, there is no 
necessity to unduly rush through the 
business at hand in order to observe an 
early closing hour, as would be the case 
if luncheon meetings had been arranged 
instead. 


HE business sessions, which are 

conducted in the democratic manner 
of an open forum, serve the public of 
Inyo County in two important ways: 
First, anyone may participate in the 
discussions and recommendations, and 
actions are based upon reason and logic. 
Second, since the membership includes 
persons who belong to, and in some 
cases are leaders in service clubs and 
other civic organizations, they are able 
to go back to their respective groups 
and make an intelligent presentation of 
the current educational problems of the 
County. In this way, the active support 
of many groups is secured, and enables 
the County to present a united front in 
attacking their outstanding and, in some 
cases, unique educational problems. 

















EDUCATION PLANNING COMMISSION 


There is no better way to judge the 
success or failure of any organization 
than to follow through and see what 
action is taken in regard to their agenda 
and then to compare this with the net 
results. With this in mind, let us look 
at the agenda of the first meeting of the 
Commission, which was convened on 
March 6, 1945, and see what gains have 
been made to date. 


HE agenda of the March 6, 1945, 
meeting contained the following 
items for discussion and action: 


Teacher Housing Problem 
Teacher Availability 

Teacher Salaries 

School and Community Recre- 
ational Facilities 

. Development of Programs in the 
Practical Arts, 7. e., agriculture, 
wood shop, auto mechanics, avi- 
ation courses, and mechanical art 
School Building Problems 
Unification of School Districts 

. Education of Veterans 

Junior College 

Finance 

Part-time employment of stu- 
dents 

12. Health Program 

13. Nursing Schools 


een > 


wn 
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One has to admit that the agenda for 
the first meeting was rather lengthy, 
and, naturally, no one except an im- 
practical visionary, would hope to solve 
the problems in one evening. However, 
it is worthy of note that the problems 
confronting the schools and communi- 
ties were placed before the Commission 
immediately, and the following results 
make a record that is impressive. Let 
us go through the list item by item. 

Teacher Housing. As a result of 
the discussion and plans made in these 
meetings, P.T. A. members of large 
communities and other organizations 
canvassed their respective towns for 
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houses and rooms for teachers. In this 
way, new facilities were made available 
by persons who were formerly reluctant 
to lease or rent to teachers for only nine 
months, but were now induced to do 
so when confronted with the seriousness 
of the problem. 

School districts leased, and in several 
instances purchased houses for teacher- 
ages. 

Codperation was secured from the 
City of Los Angeles, Division of 
Rentals, in which agreement was 
reached to lease residential property to 
teachers or school districts if it was not 
needed for their own employees. 

Discontinuance of the Japanese Re- 
location Center at Manzanar made 
buildings available for purchase for 
those interested in moving them to other 
locations. A portion of the center was 
left intact and rented, giving prefer- 
ence to veterans. Needless to say, all 
of these factors have contributed greatly 
to the easing of the housing situation 
for teachers. 


Teacher Availability. The end of 
the war, and the return of some of the 
teachers from military leave, plus wide 
use of emergency teachers, improved 
the situation somewhat. However, the 
availability of just anyone to fill a teach- 
ing vacancy did not satisfy the Com- 
mission. Trustees and administrators 
were urged to use better screening 
methods in selecting teachers. The situ- 
ation still remains critical, but greater 
efforts are being made by administrators 
and boards to secure the best teachers 
available. Programs of in-service train- 
ing are conducted in the schools under 
the guidance of administrators and 
county office staff. 

Teacher Salaries. The adoption of 
a single salary schedule by all school 
districts in the County this spring is 
considered a major milestone! The 
schedule provides increments for in- 
creased training and travel experience. 
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The range is from $2,700 for a begin- 
ning emergency teacher to a maximum 
of $4,000 for a person with an M.A. 
degree and either a general elementary 
or secondary credential. 


School and Community Recreation 
Facilities. One community has set up 
a recreation program with all its organi- 
zations contributing to the support of 
the program. Other communities are 
making use of their school facilities for 
recreation. It is hoped that all schools 
will sponsor recreation programs in the 
near future. 


Development of Programs in the 
Practical Arts. Because of the interest 
shown in these problems, and the high 
school curriculum in general, a special 
committee was set up in the County in 
December of 1947 to study the whole 
educational program. The committee, 
after conducting numerous surveys, 
came forth with a framework for a 
program of general education for non- 
college preparatory students, which in- 
cludes among other things, provision for 
expanded programs in the field of practi- 
cal arts. The new framework will begin 
to function with the opening of schools 
in September, 1948. 


School Building Problems. Schools 
were encouraged to set up long-range 
plans for the needed expansion of their 
facilities. School districts with sufficient 
finances were encouraged to set up ac- 
cumulative buildings funds. As a result 
of interest created, three school districts 
have bonded themselves to the maxi- 
mum required to participate in state aid 
and are now in the midst of building 
programs which will be completed by 
September. Two other school districts 


are also contemplating a bond issue 
during 1948-49. 


Unification of School Districts. 
Unionization, consolidation and unifi- 
cation are not new terms to the people 
of Inyo County. In 1922, the maximum 
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growth of thirty-three districts had been 
reached. Population shifts and a natu- 
ral desire for better and more efficient 
school organization brought about a 
gradual reduction in the number of 
school districts until today there are 
only fourteen. 


The current movement toward unifi- 
cation throughout the State was pre- 
sented to the group by one of the 
regional survey directors. The Edu- 
cational Planning Commission codper- 
ated on this study by being represented 
on the Local Survey Committee. 


Much time was given to the survey 
and a number of proposals made. One 
plan would have reduced the number of 
districts from fourteen to two unified 
districts. The people, after considering 
the cost and the geographical factors, the 
last of which would have created a tre- 
mendous transportation problem, voiced 
their objections to this plan. While 
generally favoring the idea of unifi- 
cation, the local committee recom- 
mended that no action in this direction 
be taken. 


Education of Veterans. All the high 
schools throughout the County encour- 
aged the returning veterans to com- 
plete their high school education where 
such need existed, and many of them 
did. Some received their diplomas via 
G. E. D. tests and U. S. History and 
Constitution courses. Others returned 
for longer periods of time at their own 
request. 


Junior College. The need for edu- 
cational opportunities beyond high 
school is great in Inyo County. Stu- 
dents desirous of such additional train- 
ing must either enroll in Junior Colleges 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles, or at- 
tend the University of Nevada at Reno 
since there are no facilities closer. 

The Planning Commission’s activities 
in this respect finally resulted in the 
State Department of Education making 
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a survey to determine the need for a 
junior college in this area. The findings 
were favorable. Public interest in the 
project is great, but since the desire is 
to establish an institution entirely di- 
vorced from any high school facilities, 
and the existing high schools are 
crowded and either have bonded them- 
selves to their capacity for building pro- 
grams, or need to do so, there is a re- 
luctance to establish a junior college 
district and bond again on top of other 
obligations. True, opportunity has been 
presented to lease adequate facilities for 
a junior college, but since these facili- 
ties are located well beyond the center 
of County population there has been no 
great enthusiasm for the project. With 
the growing need, however, of higher 
education for Inyo’s high school gradu- 
ates, the problem will remain an active 
one. 


Finance. Many an ambitious edu- 
cational program has been gtound to 
austere residue in the mill of school 
finance. There probably isn’t a public 
school in California today that enjoys 
complete financial security, but the 
schools of Inyo County are confronted 
with a financial situation which is 
unique, to say the least. 


Approximately 90 per cent of Inyo 
County is Federally owned, and with 
the exception of small amounts received 
from the Forest Service, yields no tax 
revenue whatsoever. This means that 
only 10 per cent of the land is privately 
owned and taxable. In other words, 
taxes derived from 10 per cent of the 
total area must be sufficient to support 
all the local government services, in- 
cluding schools. Therefore, it is easy 
to understand why voting to raise the 
maximum limit of school taxes is virtu- 
ally out of the question in Inyo County. 

In view of this fantastic situation 
the Inyo County Educational Planning 


Commission feels that Federal or State 
aid must be secured or the schools are 
going to find themselves in straitened 
circumstances before long. 

The general consensus is that since 
the Federal Government has approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the County under 
its control on a tax-free basis, Federal 
support in lieu of taxes should be given 
not only to education, but to the County 
government in general. Efforts in this 
direction are being made through the 
Congressional Representative for this 
area. 


It is interesting to note that all dis- 
tricts, with the exception of two small 
ones, are now at their maximum tax 
rate and that the people are in favor of 
this support. This is a fine indication 
of the people’s attitude toward the edu- 
cational program. 


Health Program. The Commission 
feels that the health needs in the County 
can best be served by the establishment 
of a full-time public health department. 
This idea has gained public favor to the 
extent that it may become a reality 
within the next year or so. 

In addition to the much-needed serv- 
ice on the County level, the proposed 
general high school curriculum provides 
for a more complete health program in 
the high schools under the supervision 
of a Director of Health and Physical 
Education, who is the latest addition to 
the County Superintendent of Schools’ 
staff. 


Nursery Schools. This was, natu- 
rally, a vital topic during the war when 
a large number of mothers were em- 
ployed outside the home. Since the 
war the matter has not received much 
emphasis, and probably will not in 
the future unless the demands of the 
new defense program create a similar 
situation. 
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UR review of the first agenda is 

now complete. It should be evident 
that the Inyo County Educational Plan- 
ning Commission did something more 
than just talk. True, some of the re- 
sults were obtained after three years of 
work, but as educational progress goes 
we think it is pretty fast. 


We mentioned previously the public 
relations value of the Commission due 
to the fact that its members belong to 
other civic groups. The effectiveness of 
this was clearly demonstrated in No- 
vember of 1946 when the citizens of 
Inyo County marched to the polls and 
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put over Proposition No. 3 by better 
than a 3 to 1 majority. 

The Commission supported local edu- 
cators 100 per cent during the long and 
arduous discussions preceding the pas- 
sage of Assembly Bill 2120 in the spring 
of 1947, and will do so again in 1949 
when the new apportionment bill must 
be written. 


In conclusion, we can surely say that 
the Planning Commission definitely 
served the purposes for which it was 
created. Its success has earned it a 
permanent place among the organi- 
zations of the County. 





Announcement of American Council on Education's 
1949 Teacher Examination Program 


Arrangements may now be made for the establishment of examining centers 
for the tenth annual administration of the American Council on Education’s 


National Teacher Examinations. 


The Teacher Examinations are administered through the facilities of the 
Educational Testing Service, and examining centers are conducted in cooperation 
with school systems and teacher education institutions. 

Many superintendents and boards of education require or advise applicants for 
teaching positions to present National Teacher Examination records. The ex- 
amination results are used as one of the factors in teacher selection. 

The Teacher Examinations also are administered in connection with teacher 
education programs in colleges and universities, both at undergraduate and 


graduate levels. 


Used in combination with additional information such as that provided by 
records of experience, academic marks, ratings of various aspects of personality, 
etc., the Teacher Examination results can contribute materially to the raising of 


standards of teaching. 


The American Council on Education welcomes the use of its Teacher Examina- 





————— 





tions by any school system or college, provided assurance is given that the exami- 
nation results will be used wisely in combination with other significant information 
concerning the prospective teacher. 

Arrangements for the establishment of examining centers should be made by 
superintendents of schools and college officials before November 15, 1948. Corres- 
pondence regarding codperation in the project may be addressed to: Director, 
National Teacher Examination Project, Educational Testing Service, 15 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York 23, New York. 
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Negro Educators Appraise 


The West 


OST of the people who move to 

the Pacific Coast, to California in 
particular, are presumed to do so be- 
cause of such advertised attractions as 
the famous climate and the area’s equally 
famous flair for informal, outdoor liv- 
ing. These advantages may have been 
major sources of motivation before the 
depression. In recent years, however, 
migration into California and the West 
has resulted from a deep-seated desire 
to take up residence in those states 
whose citizens live on a higher economic 
plane, are more tolerant, and are better- 
educated than the citizens are in some 
parts of the nation. 


Certainly to one ethnic group, the 
Southern Negro, these considerations 
outweigh the attractions of climate and 
outdoor living. At least, most Western- 
ers have assumed that these socio- 
economic and educational advantages 
are responsible for the recent increase in 
Negro population. Furthermore, most 
Californians would doubtless aver that 
the Southern Negro differs to no great 
degree from his fellow Americans in 
idealizing California as his “dream” 
state. 


It is the purpose of this article to 
present evidence of the existence of such 
attitudes on the part of Negroes of the 
South. Presented herein are the sum- 
marized opinions of more than 200 prin- 
cipals of Negro secondary schools in 
states where the system of dual educa- 
tion persists (in spite of overwhelming 
evidence that such a procedure is both 
costly and inefficient ). Inasmuch as each 
principal answered the author’s queries 
in the light of his own philosophy and 
his own evaluation of the social and the 
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q The research and analysis present- 
ed in Dr. Lawrence's paper grew out 
of a survey he conducted in connec- 
tion with his duties as consultant on 
Negro education to the National Ad- 
ministrative Board for Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarships. His other activities in 
this field include research into the 
socio-economic status of Negroes in 
California and their changing rela- 
tionships with other social groups 
in the communities in which they live. 

Dr. Lawrence served as an instruc- 
tor in the Army during the war, be- 
fore which time he taught in the public 
schools of Princeton, New Jersey. He 
received his degree from Stanford 
University. 





economic forces in his community, the 
answers represent subjective opinions. 
However, in the great majority of the 
areas visited, high-school principals 
were the only persons in their com- 
munity who were likely to be cognizant 
of existing social pressures. Hence, the 
total sum of their opinions cannot be 
dismissed lightly. 

During the fall of 1946, the writer 
covered almost 16,000 miles, visiting at 
least two schools of the following types 
in each of several Southern states: 


1. Rural schools serving one isolated 
community. 

2. Rural schools serving widely- 
scattered communities. 

3. Urban schools serving one school 
district. 

4. Urban schools serving scattered 
rural communities, as well as urban 
areas. 
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Of the total of 2,141 replies to ques- 
tions during the interviews, 1,294 (60.4 
per cent) favored the West. Six hundred 
and eighty-eight (32.1 per cent) were 
unfavorable, and 159 (7.4 per cent) 
were noncommittal. 

Altogether, 119 rural and 99 urban 
schools were visited in 17 southern 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The schools visited represent 
approximately 14 per cent of the 1,570 
Negro secondary-school districts in the 
southeastern part of the United States. 


One of the purposes of the survey was 
to determine the significant characteris- 
tics of Negroes who came to California 
and other western states in the years 
1941-1945. The Negro population of 
California had, for example increased 
tremendously—in San Francisco, the 
increase was 522 per cent; in Oakland, 
it was 397 per cent ; and in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and Sacramento, the in- 
crease was well over 100 per cent.’ 
Educators, city managers, and welfare 
groups were interested for obvious rea- 
sons in the results which might be ob- 
tained from such a survey. If migratory 
persons were planning to stay here after 
the war-time boom had subsided, local 
agencies would be interested in learning 
more about the cultural patterns of these 
people. Many Negroes had decided to 
make the West their home; at least 85 
per cent were not going to return to 
their native states.* Polls taken at var- 
ious times by interested agencies in an 
effort to determine the reasons of Ne- 
groes for coming to the West listed three 
types of reasons. In order of frequency, 





1 Special Census Surveys: 
Areas,” Bureau of Census, 1945. 


2 Journal of Educational Sociology, Novem- 
ber, 1945. 
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they were: (1) economic, (2) educa- 
tional, and (3) social ; and the economic 
reasons outnumbered the other two 
types together by more than 150 per 
cent. 

Accordingly, the questions asked of 
Negro secondary-school principals by 
this investigator were largely concerned 
with the economic backgrounds of those 
who had left the South. One of the 
questions asked was the following: 


1. Did the families of the upper socio- 
economic strata of Negro life (those who had 
made a relatively adequate adjustment to the 
conditions under which they were living) 
leave the state for areas with less racial dis- 
crimination in order that they might improve 
their economic status? 

One hundred and thirty-five of the 
principais felt that the more stable citi- 
zens had lost greater numbers of their 
group in this migration than had the 
less stable group. Eighty-five said that 
those who left belonged to the group 
that could not or would not make any 
adjustment to the peculiar modes and 
customs of local areas in the South. 
Ten were unable to express an opinion 
either way. 


The next two questions are taken 
together, inasmuch as they cover op- 
posite phases of the same problem: 

2. Does your state offer the more capable 
youth an opportunity for economic stability? 

3. Can able youth improve their economic 
status by moving to more favorable areas, 
such as California, where racial pressures are 
at a minimum? 

Only 35 principals indicated that eco- 
nomic stability could be achieved by 
Negroes within the limits of their home 
states. More than five times this num- 
ber (185) felt that the more capable 
Negroes would profit by leaving the 
South for areas where their talents 
would be used to produce improved 
economic status. Of the answers to 
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Question 3, 133 were affirmative, and 
24 were negative. Added to the latter 
group were 28 others who preferred to 
remain neutral until such issues as fair 
employment practices, legislation, and 
restrictive housing could be clarified. 

4. Are the opportunities for capable Negro 
youth greater in these more favorable areas 
where they must compete with white youth? 

Behind this question was the desire 
to assess the opinion of principals con- 
cerning the competition that the Negro 
youth would meet in California and else- 
where, even though they were able to 
live in a more favorable social climate. 
One hundred and four expressed the 
opinion that added competition of 
whites, as well as that of other Negroes, 
was more than offset by the opportuni- 
ties for economic stability in the West. 
Sixty other principals believed that in 
the South, a Negro could achieve much 
higher status within his own group than 
he could elsewhere. These principals 
were inclined to point to specific occupa- 
tions as examples—morticians, edu- 
cators, doctors, and businessmen and 
women. Twenty felt the opportunities 
were about the same throughout the 
country. 

5. Has the attitude of labor organizations 
been a contributing factor in the migration 
of Negroes to other states? 

One hundred and sixty principals re- 
ported that had organized labor been 
fairer in its treatment of the Negro in 
the South, many Negroes might have 
been able to make a better adjustment 
in their economic life and hence might 
have remained in the South instead of 
leaving for other areas where they 
hoped to achieve socio-economic stability 
more easily. Sixty said that organized 
labor could not be held responsible to 
any degree for the decision of Negroes 
to leave the South. Ten declined to com- 
ment. 


6. Is the attitude of labor the same toward 
Negroes after the war as it was before the 


war? 

Question 6 was tied very closely to 
Question 5. At the time these questions 
were asked, hostilities with Japan had 
been over for several months, and the 
greatest conflict of the moment was 
between industry and labor. There was 
a sharp difference of opinion here. 
Ninety-five said that the attitude of or- 
ganized labor was more favorable to 
Negroes in the South. The same num- 
ber (95) said that the attitude of labor 
was less favorable to Negroes. Thirty 
felt the confused picture of labor in gen- 
eral made it impossible to answer this 
question, and two others declined to 
comment at all. 

7. Were the students who left your school 
to go West with their families from the upper 
quartile in their academic standing? 

8. Do you feel that the youth who have 
migrated to other areas raise their level of 
educational attainment beyond what they 
might have attained had they stayed in the 
South? 


9. Do you feel that the far western states, 
such as California, offer a better opportunity 
for Negro youth to acquire a broad education 
than do the eastern and the north central 
states? 


In the answers to the Question 7, it 
was interesting to note that the figures 
were identical to those on the first ques- 
tion in the first group. There was high 
positive correlation in the tabulations. 

One hundred and thirty-five princi- 
pals indicated that in their opinion the 
students whose families left the South 
were among the more intelligent stu- 
dents. As one principal exclaimed, 
“California has taken our gold to add to 
that she already had!” Eighty-five felt 
that they had retained their better stu- 
dents. Eight stated that they had lost 
both good and poor students and that no 
appreciable difference could be pointed 
out. 
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With regard to Question 8, 64 prin- 
ciples expressed the opinion that the 
California teachers would not take suf- 
ficient personal interest in the newly- 
arrived Negroes ; and, as a result, many 
students would drop out, especially in 
the high schools. These principals are 
convinced that Negro teachers under- 
stand and are more sympathetic to the 
problems that beset Negroes. They say 
that once students leave the sheltering 
protection of such teachers, they become 
easy prey for all non-school activities. 
Even many of the 112 principals who 
saw the Negro achieving greater edu- 
cational prcgress outside the South 
mentioned the lack of sympathetic teach- 
ers in these other areas as a distinct 
handicap. Eight principals predicted that 
migration would produce no appreciable 
change in the educational level of 
achievement. 

In the answers to Question 9, prin- 
cipals reported that the eastern and 
north central states offer greater oppor- 
tunities for educational attainment than 
the West. It must be pointed out here 
that almost all principals confined their 
comments to trade training and to pro- 
fessional work in education, sociology, 
and medicine. One hundred and twenty 
favored sections of the country other 
than California. Thirty-five indicated 
that the opportunities were equal, and 
75 felt that California offered more than 
the other states or areas that were men- 
tioned. 

10. Does the evidence show that Negroes 
rise above the status of subordinate citizens 


when they move from the South to 
California? 


11. Can these Negro migrants to Cali- 
fornia better themselves socially in regard 
to other Negroes? ‘ 

The two questions concerned with the 
social aspects of migration must be ex- 
plained fully. The first does not refer 
to the more obvious forms of discrimin- 
ation, such as segregation in schools and 
on public carriers, but deals with the 
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more subtle evidence of being “treated 
like a man.” This clarification of the 
question brought a response from 60 of 
the principals that second-class citizen- 
ship was just as commonplace in Cali- 
fornia, as far as Negroes were con- 
cerned, as in any area of the “deep 
South.” To support their views, they 
mentioned hostile labor attitudes, hous- 
ing covenants, and police brutality. On 
the other hand, while admitting that 
these things were unfortunately present 
in the West, 160 expressed the opinion 
that moving to the West meant achiev- 
ing status in a free society and that dis- 
crimination would vanish because of the 
efforts of farsighted individuals of both 
races. Ten other principals declined to 
answer because of the lack of first-hand 
information about California. 


Question 10 was prompted by reports 
that Negroes who had achieved a modi- 
cum of success in the South were not 
being accepted by Negroes in California 
who had been there for many years. It 
was also asked in an effort to determine 
whether Negro society would become 
stratified in California as it has become 
in the South. When principals were 
pressed for more descriptive answers, it 
was necessary to accept two types of 
replies. To one group, if the question 
meant the duplication of the strata of 
Negro society represented by profes- 
sional and business groups on the one 
hand and laborers and domestics on the 
other, then there would be less likelihood 
of Negroes’ improving their social posi- 
tion simply because there was not 
enough room in the professional and 
business group in California. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five were of this opinion. 
On the other hand, if the question meant 
that Negroes as a group would gain 
through the interaction of white and 
Negro groups, then a decided majority 
was of the opinion that Negroes in Cali- 
fornia would gain in comparison with 
Negroes in the South. 
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O summarize the results of such a 

subjective survey results in a loss in 
those overtones that make it valuable. 
There are many hidden inferences which 
each reader must make for himself. One 
thing common to all principals inter- 
viewed was their interest. In brief, they 
felt that all that has been said about 
California and the West might be true 
and might not be true, depending upon 
who said it—and where he was when 
he said it. 


If one will accept the subjective opin- 
ions of more than 200 Negro principals 
as representative of the attitude of Ne- 
groes in the South toward California as 
a land of opportunity, then on the basis 
of this sampling one can assume that 
the better-educated Negroes in the 
South look upon California and the 
West as a land of opportunity where 
they may achieve greater stability and 
permanence in their economic, educa- 








tional, and social progress. 





Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services 
Implications for Civilian Education 


1. Multi-sensory instructional materials should be used extensively at all levels 
of education. 


2. Effective use of newer types of instructional materials should be based on 
systematic and careful studies by educational groups of the functions of such 
materials in teaching and learning. 


3. Multi-sensory instructional materials should be conceived as aids rather than 
as self-contained teaching devices. 


4. Improvement of instruction through the use of a variety of instructional ma- 
terials can be effected by local ingenuity and initiative. 


5. Multi-sensory instructional materials should be employed in general education 
as well as technical and vocational training. 

6. Multi-sensory materials afford an effective means for extension of vicarious 
learning. 

7. Effective utilization of audio-visual materials necessitates both pre-service 
and in-service education in the use of such aids. 


8. Multi-sensory instructional materials afford a means of capitalizing upon 
individual differences. 


9. Local, regional, and national surveys are needed periodically to determine 
current uses of available teaching aids, needs for new aids, and methods of 
facilitating production and distribution of these aids. 

10. Distribution of films should be centralized to assure more adequate utilization. 


11. The variety of types and uses of military training aids and the evidence of 
their effectiveness suggest the need for civilian educators to explore the uses 
of such materials for both new and old educational purposes. 

—Joun R. Mies and Cuartes R. Spain in Aupio-Visuat Alps IN THE 


ARMED SERVICES, published by the American Council on Education, 1947, 
pp. 77-93. 











School Newspaper Policies 
In California High Schools 


ONSIDERABLE 6 ariation ex- 

ists in the administration of Cali- 
fornia high school journalism courses 
and newspapers, according to a recent 
survey conducted by the author of this 
paper. The study, undertaken as gradu- 
ate research at College of Pacific, had 
as its purpose to determine, through 
analyzing individual questionnaires re- 
ceived from 84 California high schools 
of 1,000 or more enrollment, what the 
prevailing practices are in each school 
regarding problems which affect the ad- 
ministration of the school’s journalism 
course and newspaper. While it is only 
fair to comment that the policies most 
followed are not necessarily the best, 
this research’s value consists in its sup- 
plying recent and somewhat compre- 
hensive indication of prevailing prac- 
tices and thus serving as a useful guide 
to methods working successfully in a 
number of schools. 


Typical of the diversity of practices 
is the problem of censorship. The pre- 
vailing practice is to censor the contents 
or copy of the school paper. Seventy- 
two journalism advisers, or 85 per cent, 
stated that they do censor copy. Sixty- 
three of these advisers read all the copy, 
though 26 added the remark that no 
regulations existed requiring them to 
read it, but that it was done “as a matter 
of self protection and to insure greater 
accuracy.” Eight other advisers said 
that they read most of the copy, and 
another one reads only a sampling. 

On the other hand, twelve advisers, 
or 14 per cent, claimed that they do not 
censor copy. This practice has only one 
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> This article is based on a thesis 
study done by Mr. Reese last spring 
as a graduate student at the College 
of the Pacific. It reflects the growing 
importance of high school journalism 
and indicates practical problems en- 
countered, as well as school faculty 
responsibilities involved in publish- 
ing a high school newspaper. The 
author is currently a teacher of jour- 
nalism in the Sacramento Senior High 
School. 





drawback for the journalism teacher, 
for, as one adviser so fervently wrote, 
“The administrators sit back and yell 
like hell if there are any mistakes.” 

One journalism adviser was listed as 
uncertain about censorship because she 
said, “I can’t answer with yes or no. 
I censored one editorial this year; the 
staff censored one. That’s the extent of 
censorship.” 

In addition to the reading of copy by 
the newspaper adviser, eleven schools, 
or 13 per cent, required that copy be 
read by some other individual or indi- 
viduals, members of the faculty, usually 
the principal, vice principal, or the fac- 
ulty member whose activity is the sub- 
ject of the article in question. 


Closely related to censorship of copy 
is the prohibiting of certain types of ad- 
vertisements in school papers. Of the 
84 schools, the 68 whose papers carried 
advertisements all prohibited certain 
types of advertising. The remaining 
sixteen papers carried no ads; there- 
fore, they had no policy regarding types 
of ads prohibited. 
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TABLE I—Types or ADVERTISING FoRBIDDEN 
spy CALIFORNIA High ScHoo, NEWSPAPERS 


Type of No. of Papers Percentage of 
Advertisement Prohibiting Newspapers 
ES 68 100 
SND sccitlibnadscoconanesaie 68 100 
Dance halls ................ 32 47 
Employment .............. 7 11 
, PCS 6 9 
Any advertising.......... 16 23 


It should be added that some of the 
32 papers usually condemning dance 
hall ads will accept such from dance 
halls that do not sell liquor or which are 
primarily for ’teen-agers. Also, two of 
the seven papers which forbid employ- 
ment ads apply this restriction even to 
Army and Navy recruiting ads. 


ie REE other types of verboten ads, 
not mentioned in the questionnaire, 
were written in by conscientious advis- 
ers : advertising of pool halls, prohibited 
by two papers, or 3 per cent; adver- 
tising of lotteries, prohibited by one 
paper; advertising of political events, 
prohibited by one paper. Had these 
types of ads been listed on the question- 
naire, many other advisers, doubtless, 
would probably have checked them as 
forbidden. 

Another problem in running the 
school paper is the selection of the staff. 

The most common method of selec- 
tion, as in 41 schools, or 48 per cent, 
was the appointment by the journalism 
teacher of editor and staff from the be- 
ginning journalism classes. The second 
most popular method, one followed in 
twelve schools, or 14 per cent, was the 
election of editor and the appointment 
of the staff by both editor and journal- 
ism teacher. The third most popular 
method, one followed in ten schools, or 
11 per cent, was the election of the 
editor and the appointment of the staff 
by the journalism teacher. 

One is led to the conclusion that, al- 
though the journalism teacher still has 
the principal part in staff selection, there 


seems to be a dual trend towards electing 
the editor and towards giving hm more 
say in staff selection. 

Somewhat related to staff selection is 
the problem of prerequisites for begin- 
ning journalism. Here there was very 
little agreement. Eleven schools, or 13 
per cent, require no prerequisites of stu- 
dents taking beginning journalism. 

The most frequent prerequisite was 
the requirement by eleven schools that 
the beginning journalism student be 
only a junior or senior with an accept- 
able scholastic average. The second 
most frequent requirement was that the 
neophyte newspaperman be only a jun- 
ior or senior (ten schools) ; the third, 
that the student be a junior or senior 
approved by the journalism instructor 
(six schools). Otherwise there were 21 
composite prerequisites, each required 
by from one to four schools, combin- 
ing some of the above and adding one 
or more of these: counselor approval, 
English teacher’s approval, three semes- 
ters of English, “B” grades in English, 
and/or a survey placement test. 

The mechanics of publication—vari- 
ous ways of getting the paper repro- 
duced, where to print the paper, how 
often to publish, and size of paper—is 
a major problem. 


OWHERE was there more agree- 

ment than on the method of repro- 
ducing the high school newspaper, for 
82 schools, or 98 per cent, printed their 
papers. Only one school had its paper 
lithographed, and one had its paper 
printed half the year, mimeographed the 
remaining half. 

On the policy of where to print the 
paper, the 84 schools were about equally 
divided. Forty-four papers, or 52 per 
cent, were printed commercially ; 36, or 
43 per cent, were printed in the school 
shop. Four other schools, or 5 per cent, 
used a combination of the two methods, 
whereby they had linotype work done 
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commercially and press work done at 
school. 

Usual frequency of publication was 
weekly, as in the case of 52 papers, or 
62 per cent. Twenty-six papers, or 31 
per cent, publish biweekly ; five papers, 
or 6 per cent, publish monthly ; and the 
remaining one is a daily. 


IZES of the papers range from eight 

to four pages, from seven to three 
columns, from a total of 720 to 110 col- 
umn inches. Eighty-five per cent of the 
papers are four pages. (See Tables II 
and III.) 

As for total lineage, probably the 
truest gauge to the paper’s ranking in 
size, a paper that had less than 325 total 
column inches was below average, as 
indicated by Table IV. 

To summarize these data, although 
there is considerable range in the sizes of 
school papers, the majority, fifty-two, 
find it most convenient to publish a four- 
page, five-column paper, and most of 
these are weeklies. 
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How much money should be spent on 
the school paper is another publishing 
headache, especially today when print- 
ing, engraving, paper, and photography 
costs have skyrocketed. The largest 
amount of money spent annually was 
$4,400 for a weekly newspaper in a 
school with the approximate enrollment 
of 4,500; the lowest amount was $200 
for a weekly newspaper in a school of 
approximately 1,500 enrollment. The 
average amount for the entire group of 
74 papers (ten respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire did not tell the amount spent) 
was $1,609; the median figure was 
$1,470. 

These figures, in many cases, do not 
give a true picture of total expenditures 
because the local board of education may 
furnish, at no cost to the student body, 
many supplies (paper, inks, etc.) and 
much labor (linotyping, press work, 
etc.). All things considered, however, 
schools with similar enrollments and/or 
with newspapers of similar frequency 
of publication vary considerably in the 


TasLe I[J—S1zeE or NEWSPAPERS BY NUMBER OF PAGES 


Pages Daily Weekly Bi-Weekly Monthly Total 

8 0 1 1 0 2 

6 0 7 4 0 11 

4 1 46 19 5 71 

1 54 24 5 84 
Tas_e I[]—S1ze or NEWSPAPERS BY COLUMNS 

Columns Daily Weekly Bi-Weekly Monthly Total 

7 0 0 1 0 1 

6 0 5 2 0 7 

5 0 42 15 3 60 

4 0 7 5 2 14 

3 1 0 1 0 2 

1 54 24 5 84 
TAaBLe IV—Size or NEWSPAPERS BY COLUMN INCHES 
Average Median 
Range in Column Column Number of 

Classification Column Inches Inches Inches Newspapers 
All 80 newspapers........ 720-110 325 300 80 
SERRE oma 110 110 110 1 
ETRE 480-168 321 320 50 
Bi-weeklies ................... 720-148 358 304 24 
RN og ost 2S 360-156 257 280 5 
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amount of money they spend on their 
papers. 

High schools may finance their school 
papers through a variety of methods. In 
some cases, the student body finances 
the publication through sales and adver- 
tising revenue from the paper and, if 
needed, as it usually is, by budgetary 
appropriations from the student body 
fund. This was done in 71 schools, or 
85 per cent. Otherwise, the board of 
education may finance the school paper 
by voting an outright appropriation. 
This, however, was done only by one 
benevolent board of education. The 
third method is a combination of the 
first two. By this practice the student 
body and board of education both con- 
tribute, in varying or equal amounts, to 
the financing of the school paper. This 
was done in twelve papers, 14 per cent. 

The journalism course, since its in- 
troduction into the high school cur- 
riculum in the 1920's, has been gaining 
recognition steadily. Eighty-three, or 
99 per cent, of the high schools studied 


are offering journalism courses—nine 
schools offer four such courses per 
semester ; 24 schools, three courses ; 28 
schools, two courses; 22 schools, two 
courses ; one school, one course. Fifty- 
nine, or 70 per cent, of these schools go 
so far as to allow from five to thirty 
journalism units (10.4 is the average) 
to be substituted for required English 
units. 


Tus. though in many schools jour- 

nalism courses are playing a major 
role in the curriculum, in others such 
courses have only a bit part. In the last 
analysis, how much experience in jour- 
nalism can help the dramatis personae 
on the world’s stage depends on the 
recognition educators bestow on the 
journalism program. It is hoped that 
the facts which are here reported may 
help educators to become better ac- 
quainted with practices which have 
grown out of experience in using the 
school newspaper as an educational 
instrument. 


“California’s Golden Beginning” 


The initial showing of the first official Centennial film, “California’s Golden 
Beginning,” was held in Sacramento and Los Angeles, August 27, under the aus- 
pices of the California State Employees’ Premiere Committee. 

This documentary motion picture, filmed in color, was produced by the Cali- 
fornia Centennials Commission in codperation with the State Department of 


Education and the motion picture industry. 


The film depicts the events preceding and immediately following the discovery 
of gold at Sutter’s Mill more than a century ago. Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, director 
of the Bancroft Library of the University of California at Berkeley, acted as 


technical adviser. 


It is planned that prints of the picture will be made available for distribution 
for noncommercial showing in all state and parochial schools, service clubs, his- 
torical societies and other interested organizations.—California Centennials Com- 
mission News Release. 








Adult Education Teachers 


Go to School 


HEN 47 out of 51 adults main- 

tain a perfect attendance record 
in a 30-hour education course, some 
class members driving from points 
40, 53, and even 87 miles distant for 
class sessions, that’s indicative of real 
interest. 


This actually happened last spring in 
Bakersfield, where the new course in 
Adult Education Methods was held 
under the joint sponsorship of Uni- 
versity of California, the Division of 
Adult and Continuation Education of 
the State Department of Education, and 
the Kern County Union High School 
District through one of its member- 
schools—Bakersfield Evening High 
School. Bakersfield had been selected 
as one of seven centers in the State for 
holding the Adult Education Methods 
Course. There were attracted 51 en- 
rollees from the Kern County Union 
High School District and other school 
districts up to 87 miles away. Although 
the course was given primarily for adult 
education teachers, the 51 registrants at 
Bakersfield included many regular day- 
school teachers and administrators. It 
was part of the plan that the partici- 
pating school district would pay part 
of the expense, with registrants in the 
course also paying a tuition fee. The 
course was organized as a regular adult 
education class of the school district. 
This constituted one of the main talking 
points for selling the plan to the school 
board. 
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> Adult education teachers are usu- 
ally recruited from the regular day- 
school staff or from superior workers 
in business or industry who are spe- 
cialists in the material to be taught. 
The former group often find difficulty 
in adjusting their methods to the task 
of teaching mature persons who are 
under no compulsion to attend and 
will remain in the class only if con- 
vinced early of its value. The second 
group has rarely had special prepa- 
ration for teaching at any level. These 
shortcomings have militated against 
the success of many adult education 
ventures. 


How to meet this difficulty was a 
question considered by the California 
Association of Adult Education Ad- 
ministrators at their fall meeting a 
year ago. Dr. George C. Mann, Chief 
of the Division of Adult and Continu- 
ation Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, proposed an ex- 
perimental plan for a new type of 
methods course for teachers of adult 
classes. The course would itself be 
an adult education class, given by 
the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of California, and sponsored by 
the State Department as well as by 
the local district. The idea was at 
once approved, and seven districts 
were selected for inaugurating the 
plan. This article relates what hap- 
pened at the Bakersfield unit. 

The authors are both connected 
with the educational work of Kern 
County Union High School District. 
Guy W. Garrard is Director of Adult 
Education and Principal of the Bakers- 
field Evening High School. Avery 
Allen is Director of Public Relations 
for the district. 
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ADULT EDUCATION TEACHERS GO TO SCHOOL 


URING the organizational meet- 

ing, problems typical of those 
identified with adult education programs 
were listed as possible guides for later 
discussion during class meetings. Some 
of the 20 problems listed included: 
1. Relation of adult education to the 
rest of the school program; 2. Relation- 
ship of adult education to private busi- 
ness offering the same training and serv- 
ice ; 3. Most efficient methods of surveys 
of subjects to be taught; 4. Finances 
of adult education; 5. Is occupational 
therapy a legitimate education function ? 
6. Differences of teaching methods of 
adult education and regular day school ; 
7. What criteria should be used in 
determining the course of study and 
methods to be used? 8. When does 
adult education cease to be education 
and become recreation—or does it? 
9. How can we motivate adult education 
to maintain interest and attendance? 
10. Importance of continuation train- 
ing in evening classes; 11. Should eve- 
ning school instructors require outside 
work? 12. What specific requirements 
should be made for those students de- 
siring credit in any course? 13. Prob- 
lems of administration of an evening 
school. 

Other problems listed were: recom- 
mendations for scheduling of classes, 
types and amounts of publicity desirable 
before a course is given, techniques of 
teaching adult classes composed of stu- 
dents with wide ranges of ability, the 
code of responsibility and conduct de- 
sired on the part of students in adult 
classes, the extent to which counseling 
and guidance should be stressed in the 
adult education program standards for 
the teachers of adults, and possible so- 
lutions for organizing and giving new 
classes. 

The ten-hour session of March 5 and 
6 featured demonstrations of teaching 
techniques, including panel discussions, 
symposiums, lectures, discussion meth- 
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ods, and the use of sociodrama, or group 
dynamics. The Friday session was held 
from 6 to 10 p. m., while on Saturday 
the group met from 8 a. m. until noon, 
and from 1 until 3. In this first Friday- 
Saturday meeting, the lectures and dis- 
cussion centered on orientation to the 
course, aims and scope of the State pro- 
gram, how to prepare a course outline, 
common problems in teaching adults, 
objectives of adult education, sug- 
gestions for professional growth, audio- 
visual aids to learning, public relations 
in adult education, principles of learn- 
ing applied to adult education, and 
group dynamics. The general methods 
and procedures demonstrated included 
the lecture, use of resource person, 
evaluation techniques, film forum, the 
showing of the films Tips for Teachers 
and Film Tactics, the use of the sym- 
posium, panel, and sociodrama. 


URING the first week-end, session 
assignments were made, including 
readings, the development of a course 
outline or equivalent project, and the 
nature of the course explained. Several 
mimeographed guides were distributed, 
entitled Methods and Procedures im 
Adult Education; Scope, Functions, 
and Structure of Adult Education, How 
to Conduct a Discussion Group ; Audio- 
Visual Aids to Learnin7 in Adult Edu- 
cation; The Basic Principles of Adult 
Education; Some Definitions of Adult 
Education; Procedure for Section 
Meetings ; and Selected Bibliography. 
At the first interim meeting of March 
12, a threefold program was empha- 
sized. During the first part of the ses- 
sion, administrative practices and pro- 
cedures in adult education as they re- 
late to Bakersfield Evening High School 
were discussed by Mrs. Gene Eckhardt, 
Evening School Secretary. This in- 
cluded the organization, procedures, 
regulations, finances, and records of 
the institution. Dr. Orral S. Luke con- 
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ducted a lecture and discussion on adult 
education and the public schools for a 
portion of the session. This included 
such subtopics as “What Lies Ahead in 
Adult Education?’ “Adult Education 
at the State Level”; “Laws on Adult 
Education” ; and “Purposes and Func- 
tions of Adult Education Councils.” 
The field of adult learning was explored 
through lecture and discussion the latter 
part of the first interim meeting, with 
Dr. Luke also handling this phase. 


T the second interim meeting, 
April 2, Dr. Luke led the class 
through the step-by-step procedures in 
making a course outline. Using the 
mimeographed guide distributed to class 
members, attention was focused on the 
proper approach, objectives, content or 
subject matter, materials, methods, and 
activities or participation of the student. 
The outline closed with the evaluation 
and the definition of the unit of instruc- 
tion. The guide was applicable to almost 
any course. The second part of the in- 
terim meeting was devoted to the topic, 
“Counseling Techniques in Adult Edu- 
cation.” The class studied such prob- 
lems as who needs guidance ?, who coun- 
sels ?, counseling personnel, scope of the 
counseling program, counseling activi- 
ties by the teacher, the principal, and 
the adult education office staff. Pro- 
cedures in organizing the counseling and 
guidance program also were stressed. 
The second week-end of meetings, 
May 21 and 22, was highlighted by a 
number of demonstrations conducted by 
members of the class. For instance, Mrs. 
Bernice Jarrett, ceramics instructor in 
the Bakersfield Evening High School, 
brought equipment to the class and 
demonstrated her teaching methods, 
which, incidentally, had attracted a large 
enrollment in her classes. Another 
teacher demonstrated techniques in 
teaching music. Along with the demon- 
strations by class members of teaching 
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techniques in several different fields, 
Dr. Watson Dickerman conducted a 
sample film forum, using motion pic- 
tures and follow-up discussion. Leo 
Jones focused attention on adult edu- 
cation programs conducted on statewide 
and nationwide bases. 

During the last Friday-Saturday ses- 
sion, the class members submitted their 
course outlines or equivalent projects. 
The announced final examination did 
not materialize, but considerable read- 
ing was done from the prescribed read- 
ing lists in preparation for it. 

While it is too early to evaluate the 
course in its true perspective, the im- 
mediate enthusiasm on the part of class 
members suggests that the innovation 
had merit in meeting its purposes—to 
improve teaching and to help adult edu- 
cation instructors meet the credential 
requirements of the State Department 
of Education in the field of Adult Edu- 
cation. One of the enrollees, for in- 
stance, a man well along in his doctoral 
program, said: “This is one of the best 
courses I have ever taken.” Other regis- 
trants reflected this attitude. The practi- 
cal, down-to-earth course content and 
instructional techniques met with favor. 
The course was “human,” with student 
participation a dominant feature. Little 
touches, such as time out for refresh- 
ments served in the school cafeteria 
through a committee of class members, 
added to the enjoyment of the course. 


N terms of practical results, certain 

factors might be noted. One of the 
most important of these was the fact 
that the course provided an opportunity 
for teachers not in the adult education 
program to obtain a good idea and over- 
view of what adult education is and 
what possibilities it offers to the com- 
munity. Another factor, related to the 
first, is that it gave the nonadult-edu- 
cation teachers an idea of the extent of 
the adult education program from the 
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local, statewide and national aspects. 
Further, the course provided for the 
improvement of teaching, both in the 
adult education program and the regu- 
lar day school. (Elementary as well as 
secondary school teachers and adminis- 
trators were enrolled.) A further im- 
portant factor was that the courses pre- 
sented the opportunity to adult edu- 
cation teachers who are specialists in 
their fields to take work toward renewal 
of their adult education teaching cre- 
dentials without the necessity of going 
out of town or to leave their regular 
jobs for the purpose of taking such 
work at University centers. 


HERE were other factors, such as 

using the two units to help meet 
salary hurdles where schedules, such as 
the salary schedule of the Kern County 
Union High School District, provides 
that eight units of professional work 
each five years must be undertaken for 
salary increments. Some class members 
also found that the two units of credit 
were applicable as “electives” toward 


other types of teaching credentials. The 
compact nature of the course, with ses- 
sions grouped as they were, made it 
possible for coaches and others with 
extra-curricular responsibilities to take 
the course without being tied up for any 
particular night or day over a long - 
period of time. Two Friday-Saturday 
sessions, one two-hour organizational 
meeting, and two three-hour interim 
meetings were the only obligations of 
class meeting time. 

Because of the interest in the Adult 
Education Methods course held in 
Bakersfield last spring, and because a 
total of four units are required by the 
State Department of Education for the 
renewal of adult education teaching cre- 
dentials, the Kern County Union High 
School District Board of Trustees has 
approved a second course, a sequel to 
the first, to be held in the fall of the 
1948-49 school year. Doctors Harry and 
Boran Overstreet have been scheduled 
to conduct the Friday-Saturday session, 
November 12 and 13. The additional 
meetings are being arranged. 


The Community's Responsibility for Education 


“What a community does about its children is a pretty good gauge of its under- 
standing and good plain Americanism. We must get parents to want for all chil- 
dren what they want for their own. We have come a long way with laws to prevent 
the exploitation of children, to protect health and safety, to give schooling and 
housing and recreation to children. But we have not come far enough. . . . 


“Over-all community planning for children should be the major goal of the 
City Council, the women’s club, the school administrators and the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, all working together to benefit every child. No pretty words will 
make up for teachers and libraries, play-grounds, lunches, health services and 
decent places for children to live and grow up in.”—WuL.1AM B. Bristow, As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, New York City 
Schools, at the 1948 Conference on Leadership, sponsored by New York University 
and the New York State Congress of Parents and Teachers. 














Positive Function of School 


Administration 


N educational circles the term 

administrator is the strongest ex- 
pression of one’s regard for an indi- 
vidual. Like most words, it leads to both 
a positive and a negative interpretation. 
To be called an administrator may be 
considered complimentary or insulting, 
depending upon the inference which the 
individual derives from the implication. 


The American educational adminis- 
trator is unique among his universal 
brethren in the sense that he is neither 
a true educator nor a capable adminis- 
trator. However, in spite of these pessi- 
mistic soundings, the successful oper- 
ation of our advanced educational 
system is a mark of achievement for 
this unequaled individual. 


The stagnant condition prevalent 
throughout public educational systems 
outside the United States may be traced 
directly to the absence of adequately- 
trained administrators. In other coun- 
tries, tradition dictates that the ad- 
ministrator be selected from the most 
successful teachers of the school without 
specific regard to training in or prepa- 
ration for school administration. This 
proves to be a costly practice, since, 
first, the school loses the services of a 
good teacher (always difficult to re- 
place) ; and, second, it puts the oper- 
ation of the school under the jurisdiction 
of an administrative novice, too fre- 
quently unwillingly to prepare himself 
adequately for this position. 

In the United States, this tradition 
has been refined. We do not demand 
that the potential administrator be the 
best teacher in his school, but merely a 
successful teacher. It is also required 
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4 BY FREDERICK J. LUDWIG 





q The character, genesis, modus oper- 
andi, and goals of the school adminis- 
trator are analyzed by two junior high 
school instructors who are students of 
administration at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 


Mr. Ludwig teaches English at Roo- 
sevelt Junior High School in Richmond 
and has written and published rather 
extensively in the field of education. 
His studies in administration have 
resulted in an article co-authored with 
Mr. Bawden and entitled “Revive the 
Institute,” which appeared in “Sec- 
ondary Education” for November 1947. 
Mr. Ludwig is also author of “Predict- 
ing Success in Journalism,” published 
in the JOURNAL for November, 1942. 

Mr. Bawden teaches business train- 
ing at Roosevelt Junior High School. 
He is an Army veteran. 





that the applicant for an administrative 
role shall have completed a prescribed 
course of study devoted to an intensive 
investigation into the nature of adminis- 
trative functions. These two stipulations 
operate to assure American public edu- 
cation of an adequate supply of qualified 
administrators. 

Since the natural dispositions essen- 
tial for success in the field of teaching 
and school administration vary, it is for- 
tunate that the American educational 
system is not handicapped by being 
forced to select its administrators solely 
on the basis of teaching aptitude. Since 
the role of the administrator depends, 
in part, on some aptness for teaching 
as well as administrative ability, the 
requirement of successful teaching ex- 
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perience is based on sound philosophical 
reasoning. 

Because of this unusual requirement 
(teaching experience plus administra- 
tive preparation), the American ad- 
ministrator is capable of operating the 
school plant adequately and assisting the 
classroom teacher in attaining both an 
articulation and an esprit de corps con- 
sidered impossible in foreign educational 
systems. 


HE obvious success of American 
public education, to a large degree, 
may be traced directly to the generous, 
selfless individuals who have con- 
tributed their time and ability to the 
sole purpose of making our educational 
system responsive to the dynamic 
growth of the American philosophy of 
life. 
Despite this contribution, many indi- 
viduals intimately associated with edu- 
cation view the administrator with an 


apparent distaste. Though capable 
teachers, they fail to realize the dual 
abilities demanded for this position. 
Community leaders must assume a part 
of the responsibility for this unthinking 
attack on the competency of school ad- 
ministrators. This attack has been 
based, in part, on a misconception of 
the nature of school administration. 


Unlike business enterprise, the func- 
tion of the school is not to show eco- 
nomic profit but to encourage social, 
political, cultural, and moral advance- 
ment. Any dissimilarity existing be- 
tween the business man and the school 
administrator may be found in the ulti- 
mate goal of each. Where the business 
man is primarily concerned with prog- 
ress in relation to maximum economic 
efficiency, the school administrator must 
measure his effective operation in terms 
of all of those social institutions which 
are in harmony with the pulse of the 
total community. 


The Museums and the Schools 


“A generation of children is now growing up with a liking for, and an under- 
standing of, museums. Every museum worthy of the name has an educational 
staff trained to stimulate the interest of children with well planned and efficiently 
executed programs. Museum programs for children fall into three general classi- 
fications : museum projects correlated with classroom studies, combined learning- 
and-fun events at the museum, and museum extension loans. 


“In certain instances, museum correlation with public schools has been so 
successful and so helpful to teachers of all subjects, that museum program visits 
have been written into the curricula. .. . 


“The success of learning-through-fun programs is measured by the tacit testi- 
monials of thousands of children who go to the museum on their own time to take 
part in the extra-curricular activities. Treasure hunts, travel clubs, painting 
classes, movies and countless other projects attract children who go away with a 
deeper appreciation of the arts and increased knowledge of the sciences and natural 
history. Occasionally the museum staff is rewarded by an articulate expression 
of approbation like the one received at the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore from 
a ragged youngster who looked up and said, ‘Gee, Mister, this is a helluva swell 
joint ya got here.’”—Lynn Poors, The Johns Hopkins University in “The Mu- 
seum Goes to School,” published by The Related Arts Service, Vol. VI, No. 1 
(February, 1948). 














Solving Junior High School 
Attendance Problems 


MORE effective method of han- 

dling illegal absence and unexcused 
tardiness resulted as an outgrowth of 
a teacher-planned program in a four- 
year, small, junior high school, South- 
west Junior High School, located in 
the southwest corner of the Sweetwater 
Union High School District in San 
Diego County. The area served is semi- 
rural. The school has a unique position 
in community leadership, in that it is 
the center from which much of the com- 
munity life evolves. 

During the latter part of the war, it 
was recognized that a practical program 
was necessary to help students become 
aware of their responsibility in the 
matter of illegal absence and tardiness. 
The monthly attendance reports and 
comments from the faculty supported 
the awareness that improvements could 
be made. 

In approaching the problem for the 
teachers’ monthly meeting, the principal 
interviewed several faculty members as 
to their thinking and for suggestions. 
These informal discussions provided the 
basis for presenting the problem to the 
group meeting. 

At the faculty meeting, the question 
was raised as to the effectiveness of the 
present system of detention for vio- 
lations of absence and tardiness regu- 
lations. 

The consensus was negative. There 
was considerable discussion as to the 
sound educational bases of a detention 
system. Several positive suggestions 
were offered in replacing the “old” sys- 
tem. A committee volunteered to study 
the ideas raised in the discussion period 
and to make further recommendations. 
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4 By ROBERT O. SPRAGUE 





4 As Principal of National City Junior 
High School, Sweetwater Union High 
School District, San Diego County, Mr. 
Robert Sprague is very much con- 
cerned with attendance problems in 
the junior high school. 


Mr. Sprague was formerly a teacher 
in Chula Vista Junior High School, 
Principal of Chula Vista Adult School, 
and Principal of Southwest Junior 
High School, Sweetwater District. He 
was also in charge of the two-year 
experiment of the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion, sponsored by the Sweetwater 
District on school and community 
services. 





The committee report in part is as fol- 
lows: 

“In approaching the problem of 
illegal absence and tardiness, the 
school had two obligations: First, to 
carry out the state regulation as set 
forth in the school code; and second, 
to have students realize certain re- 
sponsibilities as law-abiding citizens 
and co-operative members of their 
group.” 


Hence, the punitive approach to the 
problem was not to be the first step. 
Every professional technique was to be 
utilized in developing sound counseling 
procedure in order to meet the desired 
goal. 


her E steps formulated to obtain pupil- 
awareness of tardiness were: 

1. At the first tardiness, the stu- 
dent appears at the attendance office 
for an admittance slip. (In order to 
distinguish unexcused from excused 
tardiness, a pink slip is used.) The 
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attendance secretary explains and 
emphasizes the rule governing un- 
excused tardiness to the students. 


2. If a student is tardy a second 
time for unexcused reasons, he is 
scheduled to appear before a faculty 
committee at noon. The vice-princi- 
pal or his representative is the ex- 
officio member. This committee ap- 
proaches the problem from the stand- 
point of “cause” and interprets firmly 
the rules governing tardiness. The 
student is given the opportunity to 
exchange information which might 
help the committee to diagnose the 
case. If necessary, the committee 
channels its information to other guid- 
ance agents in the school. Before the 
student leaves the committee confer- 
ence, he is told that a third instance 
of unexcused tardiness would result 
in a conference between the parent 
and the committee. 


3. If, as a result of continued un- 
excused tardiness, it is necessary to 
have the parent meet with the faculty 
committee, a representative from the 
County Attendance Office usually 
participates. The student is called in 
to complete the conference. 


4. If the student continues to fail 
in making satisfactory adjustment, a 
referral letter is sent to the parent 
to appear with the youngster at the 
County Schools Offices of Child Guid- 
ance and Welfare. At this point, the 
problem becomes one for the county 
office to handle. 


Except for the first step, the above 


procedure is also used in the case of 
unexcused absences. The case is re- 
ferred immediately to the faculty com- 
mittee. 

The admit slips for unexcused ab- 
sences are pink. When three pink slips 
have been issued, the student is usually 
suspended and is referred to the County 
School Office of Attendance. 

After a year’s trial of the above sys- 
tem, an evaluation committee met and 
reported that the procedure was meet- 
ing the desired goals and should be 
continued. 


T= following outcomes of this pro- 
cedure have been observed : 


1. The program is creating an 
awareness on the part of students as 
to their responsibility for good at- 
tendance. The monthly attendance 
reports reflect an increase in average 
daily attendance. 


2. There is an opportunity for de- 
sirable home-school contact, which 
provides teachers and parents with 
an opportunity to work together in 
the common interest of student wel- 
fare. 


3. Because of this program, the 
County School Office of Attendance 
is able to render a more effective 
guidance service to the school. 

4. The teachers feel satisfied that 
a positive approach to counseling is 
being accomplished. 

5. The program offers an oppor- 
tunity for teacher-awareness of hu- 
man relationships. 


N. E. A. Pamphlet on “Teacher Rating” 


Teacher Rating is the title of N. E. A. Discussion Pamphlet No. 10, prepared 
jointly by the Department of Classroom Teachers and Research Division of the 
National Education Association. Types of rating, the bases for rating, criteria of 
a good rating, and similar topics are discussed briefly to provide a starting point 
for teacher discussion. Questions for discussion and study also are included. The 
pamphlet is available from the N. E. A. office at 1201 16th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. in Bulletin No. 9, THe SeLection or TEACHERS, National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examination, American Council on Education. 

















T will be the policy of the JouRNAL 

to select for special review only those 
books that seem to have unusual value 
for California teachers. In general, the 
persons selected to review the books 
will be those specially qualified by ex- 
perience and background to pass judg- 
ment upon the volume under consider- 
ation. The intent is to provide infor- 
mation as helpful and authoritative as 
possible in evaluating the book. 


The reviewer of the text, Physics: 
A Basic Science, is Dr. B. Frank Gil- 
lette, specialist in Science Education on 
the staff of the Stanford School of Edu- 
cation. The book entitled A Girl Grows 
Up by Ruth Fedder is reviewed by 
two persons engaged in counseling sec- 
ondary pupils. Mary Frances Witwer 
is a full-time counselor at the Hanford 
Union High School, and Marion Lin- 
nard serves as teacher and counselor 
of junior high school pupils in Burbank. 


5 5 5 


Prrystcs: A Basic Scrence. By Elmer E. 
Burns, Frank L. Verwiebe, and Herbert 
C. Hazel. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1948. Pp. xii + 674. 


HE authors present a textbook 
which will be the delight of those 
teachers who feel most secure with a 
logically organized course of study. 
Eighty-one short chapters grouped into 
twenty-five coherent units, from the 
first chapter on “Measurement” to the 
final one on “Atomic Energy,” present 
a panoramic view of physics. This edi- 
tion differs from the one of 1943 in 
adding sections on radar and jet engines 
and a new chapter on atomic energy. 
Timely illustrative drawings have 
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been used effectively, and the vocabu- 
lary is not too technical for general use. 
The short chapters make it easier for 
the teacher to choose in terms of the 
peculiar needs of his own class. The 
book includes a reasonable balance of 
laboratory and real-life demonstrations. 


Concise lists of summary questions 
and general questions are found at the 
end of each chapter, thus aiding in the 
transfer of basic principles from a 
known situation to a new situation. At 
the close of each chapter, too, the 
authors have described an interesting 
student’s project. These are simple ex- 
periments which do not require elabo- 
rate materials. The project is described 
in detail, followed by a clear explana- 
tion of the principle involved. A useful 
appendix with tables of physical con- 
stants and an excellent glossary com- 
plete the textbook. 


Problems have been included regu- 
larly and mathematics introduced gradu- 
ally and made increasingly complex as 
the chapters unfold. This use of mathe- 
matics is consistent with the treatment 
of other aspects throughout the book. 
The authors have achieved a smooth 
flow of concepts and principles from one 
chapter and unit to the next. 


The developmental treatment, the 
sample problems and projects, and the 
illustrations combine to make an inter- 
esting and informative product. Many 
teachers may find it so interesting that 
they and their classes will follow it too 
religiously and probably will not get to 
the important chapters on electronics 
and atomic energy. This would be un- 
fortunate, because today these areas are 
the most critical in the science of physics. 
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The above analysis may be summar- 
ized, then, by saying that Physics: A 
Basic Science would be extremely use- 
ful as a course of study for many teach- 
ers who prefer to use the logical, topical 
approach. By the same token, it could 
hardly fit into the philosophy of the 
teacher who prefers the problem-solving 
approach in teaching. Such a teacher 
would be concerned immediately about 
certain ways in which this book violates 
some of the laws of learning as ex- 
pressed by modern educators and psy- 
chologists. One of these laws may be 
stated: “The learning process is most 
efficient when directed by a conscious 
purpose of the learner.” The first chap- 
ter in this textbook is “Measurement,” 
which represents a new experience 
which is not psychologically related to 
the experiences which ’teen-agers have. 
Problems and practical applications are 
woven into the separate topics to help 
explain scientific principles, instead of 
using such principles, facts, and illus- 
trations in the explanation of such real 
problems as “How can my hot-rod be 
made more efficient?’ This textbook 
represents a pure-science organization 
of knowledge, useful for one who has 
already learned these principles and 
gone through these or similar experi- 
ences—the teacher. The textbook does 
not recognize that man had to experi- 
ence before he could organize—and 
pupils are no different. 

It is doubtful, too, whether pupils 
would acquire facility in the use of the 
scientific method. Some study indicates 
that this facility cannot be “caught.” It 
must be made explicit in the learning 
process. 

Finally, one major criticism remains. 
There is apparently no concern in the 
textbook for the social implications of 
science. Even in the concluding chapter 
on atomic energy one looks in vain for 
a clue as to the critical relationship 
which now exists in our society between 


science and technology and the basic 
human activities. This represents “sci- 
ence for science’s sake’”—as even the 
title attests. Let us hope, however, that 
the physics teacher who uses this text- 
book will help to emphasize this re- 
lationship, in spite of its neglect in the 
book itself. 
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A Gret Grows Up. By Ruth Fedder. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1948. Pp. 271. 


HY do I feel the way I do? What 

makes me tick ? Why am I differ- 
ent? Why don’t my parents understand 
me? Why can’t I be independent ? Why 
don’t I have more friends? 

These questions and countless more 
may be the voiced or unvoiced ones of 
the ’teen-age girl in the process of grow- 
ing up. In A Girl Grows Up Ruth Fed- 
der analyzes the problems so many girls 
have and with understanding seeks to 
give such girls direction, as well as to 
help them find a solution to their prob- 
lems and an answer to their questions. 

In turn the book treats personality de- 
velopment, emotional maturity, prob- 
lems of family relationship, boy-and-girl 
relationships, vocational adjustment, 
problems of leisure time, and a philoso- 
phy of life. Thus it is that the book can 
be used effectively not only by the young 
girl herself, but by any adult who is in a 
position to counsel girls—the parent, the 
counselor, or the guidance teacher. To 
take in one sitting a book so compre- 
hensive would be a strong dose; and, in 
total, it would not serve as a text for 
group guidance. However, to refer to 
that particular section dealing with the 
situation as it arises, either as a basis for 
discussion of the dilemma or as purely 
personal reading by the girl herself, 
makes this a valuable source book and a 
must for one’s reference library. 

What it means to grown up and to 
attain emotional maturity is intelligently 
treated by the author. Furthermore, 
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how a girl can recognize her potentiali- 
ties, as well as limitations, how she can 
overcome feelings of inadequacy and 
gain self-confidence, how she can capi- 
talize on her interests and aptitudes, are 
subjects significant to any girl and to 
any puzzled adult who would guide the 
perplexing and perplexed adolescent 
girl. Likewise, the problems of drink- 
ing, smoking, and petting are discussed 
in a modern manner. 


At no time does the author preach to 
the girl. Rather she writes on a personal 
basis so that the girl can identify herself, 
as well as others, with what the author 
has to say. In fact, any person, regard- 
less of age, might profit from this book, 
for until one knows himself, he cannot 
guide others. 

“Skill in the art of living and working 
with other people is the dynamite that 
your generation can use to clear its way 
through the granite ledge of fear and 
prejudice,” writes the author. That 
statement might be the theme of A Gal 
Grows Up, as Ruth Fedder advises the 
young girl trying to find her place as an 
individual and as a part of the whole 
pattern of modern life. 
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Gruun, Wit1aAM T., and Douciass, Hari. 
R. The Modern Junior High School. New 
York 10: The Ronald Press Co., 1947. Pp. 
viii +492. $4.50. 


URING the whole of its nearly 
forty years of existence the junior 
high school has had to battle entrenched 
opposition. Neither the elementary nor 
the secondary division of the traditional 
8-4 plan has willingly relinquished terri- 
tory to the interloper. Only in the larger 
city school systems has the movement 
become well established, and even there 
are heard charges that the late-comer 
has failed to live up to its promises. 
The authors of The Modern Junior 
High School discuss the origin of this 
type of school and the arguments that 
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led to its establishment. Then they ex- 
amine its functions as these were first 
confidently proclaimed and later modi- 
fied under pressure of real conditions. 
The case for and against the junior high 
school is fully and fairly presented. 
The entire treatment is given added 
validity by the employment of a com- 
bined questionnaire and interview tech- 
nique which elicited critical judgments 
from more than sixty specialists in the 
field. 

Extended consideration is given to 
the Instructional Program, Guidance 
and Extraclass Activities, Organization 
and Administration, and finally to the 
Evaluation and Improvement of Prac- 
tices. It is particularly good on the 
Functions of the Homeroom in the 
critical period of transition from the 
one-teacher situation in the elementary 
to the less personal departmentalization 
of the secondary school. It offers a 
helpful guide for an evaluation and self- 
survey of any junior high school unit, 
and concludes with a look ahead which 
lists the improvements regarded as 
necessary if this type of school is to 
survive. 

This comprehensive and up-to-date 
text is the best that has appeared in 
the field for a good many years and 
will become, for at least a time, the 
standard reference. It contains much 
valuable material not only for those 
working in modern junior high schools, 
but also for those teaching in similar 
grades organized on the 8-4 plan. 

F. W. T. 


OM 


Douciass, Hart R. (Editor.) The High 
School Curriculum. New York 10: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1947. Pp. viii +661. $4.50. 


LTHOUGH Harl R. Douglass is 
himself generally recognized as a 
foremost authority in the field of Sec- 
ondary Education, he has written only 
three full chapters of this large volume 
which he has edited. Instead he chose 
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to call upon twenty-six other prominent 
educators to assist in the preparation of 
this text on the high school curriculum. 
The decision to do so was a wise one. 
There is still so much controversy over 
questions of content and organization 
of the high school curriculum that no 
one person is competent to present fairly 
all sides or to deal adequately with all 
special fields. The result of this col- 
laboration is the most comprehensive 
presentation of materials and issues 
ever made available in a single volume. 

Fair and ample treatment is given to 
the various types of curriculum organi- 
zation, from traditional subject matter 
to core integration. The presentation of 
the problem of general education is par- 
ticularly good. 

The reader should not expect entire 
consistency or agreement among such 
an array of contributors. Each author 


has written independently and usually 
with vigor. The consequent diversity is 
admitted and defended by the editor as 
follows: “. . . there may seem to be in- 
consistencies between the basic philoso- 
phies of different authors. Indeed, there 
are prevalent in curriculum thinking 
today just those differences and in- 
consistencies. 

“Any book which ignored them would 
not be representative of current and 
forward-looking thinking and practice.” 

This book provides valuable help for 
any teacher and is an indispensable 
source of reference material for cur- 
riculum committees. The essential 
differences between conflicting philoso- 
phies become less confusing when we 
see how their proponents would apply 
them in the structure of a working 
curriculum. F. W. T. 


Directory of 16mm. Film Libraries 


Nearly 600 sources of 16mm. films for teachers and school administrators are 
listed in a 28-page directory recently issued by the Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency. 


The listing of film libraries is based on answers to inquiries sent to film libra- 
ries, visual education dealers, and other film distributors of 16mm. films. Each dis- 
tributor listed has indicated (1) that he loans or rents films, (2) that he wishes to 
be listed, and (3) special restrictions or limitations on his distribution of films. 

Copies of the directory, entitled A Partial List of 16mm. Film Libraries, are 
available without cost from the Visual Aids Section of the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


4,400 New Schools for India 


The Government of the United Provinces of India has recently opened 4,400 
new primary schools as a part of its scheme to remove illiteracy from the province 
in five years, according to Sampurnanand, Minister for Education and Labor, who 
came to the U. S. A. to attend the thirty-first session of the International Labor 
Conference at San Francisco in June. The original plan involved a period of ten 
years—2,200 new schools a year—but the rate of expansion was considered inade- 
quate. The first 2,200 schools were opened July 1, 1947, and on July 1, 1948, 4,400 
schools were opened. The same rate of progress is scheduled for future years. 








Articulation in the Unified School. 
—Trona Unified School, located in the 
Mojave Desert near the Death Valley 
National Monument, is unique in that 
it has all of the grades, from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth, housed 
under one roof. The school, erected in 
1942, is one of the most modern and 
well-equipped plants in the state. It is 
air-cooled and air-conditioned and was 
especially designed to cope with the 
physical problems of a desert environ- 
ment. 


Administrative advantages are obvi- 
ous. One superintendent sets the policy 
for the entire student and faculty popu- 
lation. Operating under his direction 
are an elementary, a junior-high, and a 
senior-high administrator. Each exer- 
cises supervisorial and counseling func- 
tions, and copes with administrative 
problems which arise in connection with 
his section of the twenty-six teachers 
and 650 pupils who make up the school. 


“One of the chief advantages in the 
unified school is that of improved articu- 
lation,” states Superintendent Cheney. 
In most school districts, even where a 
single superintendent is in general 
charge, there is an inevitable loss of 
efficiency as a result of graduation from 
the elementary grades to junior-high 
school, and from junior-high to senior- 
high. There is an almost irresistible 
tendency to organize curriculum and ob- 
jectives from the point of view of the 
elementary-school alone, or from the 
junior-high needs alone, with little 
thought given to the means by which 
such plans will fit into the program 
offered in the advanced grades. 
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The unified school is especially suited 
to solve this problem. Ina single school, 
where all faculty members work to- 
gether under a closely-knit organization, 
integration of goals and techniques be- 
comes possible to a maximum degree. 
Joint faculty meetings thrash out ques- 
tions of method, subject matter, and 
desirable objectives face to face; and 
the result is a harmonious, educational 
framework into which a student can 
fit himself and progress smoothly and 
uninterruptedly from kindergarten to 
high-school graduation. 

7 5 7 

Dinuba High School on the Air.— 
As part of a continuous program of 
publicity, the Dinuba Joint Union High 
School has for the past two years pre- 
sented a weekly program, using the fa- 
cilities of the local radio station, KIDU, 
broadcasting at 1130 kilocycles. Princi- 
pal Edward Morgan writes that during 
the school year of 1946-47, student pro- 
grams were used exclusively; and by 
the end of the school year, each depart- 
ment had presented a program. During 
this school year, the programs are pre- 
sented by members of the faculty. In 
the fifteen minutes allotted to the school, 
one minute is assigned to the local an- 
nouncer for opening and closing re- 
marks, five minutes are devoted to a 
summary of the activities of the week; 
while nine minutes are consumed in a 
discussion of the major topic of the day. 


During this year, some of the topics 
discussed were: “Education Today”; 
“The Earmarks of a Good School”; 
“Who Should Attend School?”; 
“Should Every High-School Student 
Plan to Attend College?” ; “The Ear- 
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marks of a Good Educational Pro- 
gram ;” “The High School’s New 
Year’s Resolutions”; “Adult Edu- 
cation”; “What Do You Know About 
Your High-School Faculty?’; “The 
School Custodians” ; “Is Dinuba’s Edu- 
cational Program Expensive?”; “Stu- 
dent Government and the School” ; “Do 
We Need a Guidance Program?”; 
“Factors Underlying Health Pro- 
motion”; “The Rights and Responsi- 
bilities of Parents in the Education of 
Their Children” ; “Our School and Its 
Future”; “What Farm Leaders Want 
the Schools to Teach”; and “The Ear- 
marks of a Good Board of Education.” 
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Transition from Junior College to 
Senior High School at Pomona.— 
Pomona High School was restored 
and Pomona Junior College was dis- 
continued in 1946 when its junior- 
college students began attending Mt. 
San Antonio College. 

The return to a three-year (10-12), 
high-school status, according to Princi- 
pal Winston Nelson, has greatly simpli- 
fied the administration of the school and 
makes it possible at the same time to 
serve the needs of the students much 
better. Briefly outlined, these advan- 
tages are as follows: 

1. Curriculum: The actual program- 
ming of classes takes only a fraction of 
the time formerly given to this activity 
as most of the registration can be done 
in advance. The program has become 
much more flexible because of elimi- 
nation of college curricula, and facilities 
formerly reserved for junior-college 
students are now available. However, 
some of the seniors who have credits 
to spare miss the opportunity to take 
some junior-college courses to apply on 
their college programs. 

2. Athletics: Lower-division stu- 
dents in the junior college competed 
with high schools in the local league, 
but continued to use the official name 


Pomona Junior College (L. D.), which 
resulted in much confusion in the minds 
of the public. Scheduling of the activi- 
ties of sophomore, lower division, and 
upper division also resulted in compli- 
cations. Student loyalty to all three 
teams was difficult to engender, espe- 
cially for the upper division, at a time 
when the bulk of the students were in 
the lower division. The return to the 
name “Pomona High School” has given 
proper focus to the activity program 
and has had a happy effect upon the 
student body and community. 


3. Social activities: It was found to 
be difficult to plan social affairs for a 
diverse student body with a 10-14 grade 
span. Students of junior-college age 
have interests widely divergent from 
those of high-school sophomores or, for 
that matter, juniors or seniors. Al- 
though the student-body organization 
was set up to weld the entire group into 
one student body, this was never actu- 
ally accomplished. Lower-division stu- 
dents had too few opportunities for 
leadership in important student po- 
sitions, even though during the war 
years at least the greatest majority were 
in this group. The return to a high- 
school student-body organization has 
resulted in a complete rewriting of the 
student-body constitution. Because of a 
new feeling of belonging on the part 
of all students, school spirit is at the 
highest peak in many years. 


“The separation of the high school 
and junior college has been a very 
happy development for both students 
and school administration in Pomona,” 
writes Mr. Nelson. He reports further 
that separation has strengthened the 
curriculum, school discipline, and stu- 
dent organization; and, in view of the 
physical impossibility of housing the 
postwar, junior-college enrollment in 
the high school plant, it seems that the 
separation of the high school and junior 
college has been a definite step forward. 
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2 outstanding texts... 


. . - ready for the new term. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 


PACKARD, 
OVERTON 
and 


WOOD 


New in content, format, and point of view, Geog- 
raphy of the World is the post-war successor to 
the widely used global geography, Our Air-Age 
World, by the same authors. Global geography is 
brought up to date, and the emphasis shifted from 
a world at war to a largely devastated world faced 
with the necessity for international codperation in 
the building of a world at peace. There is also 
increased emphasis on the reciprocal roles of his- 
tory and geography in man’s relationship with 
the earth. Completely reset, and almost entirely 
newly illustrated. 


THE RISE OF OUR FREE NATION 


McGUIRE 
and 


PORTWOOD 








Revised 


The thorough revision of this highly successful 
American history brings to junior high schools 
virtually a new textbook. It has been redesigned, 
wholly reset, newly illustrated, and equipped 
with new cartoon-type graphic charts made more 
effective by the use of color and colored back- 
grounds. Condensation and rewriting have made 
possible the incorporation of new material 
throughout, besides bringing the history up to 
date in time. Altogether a modern, attractive text. 
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